















Principal H. Rocke Robertson 
announces appointments of 
Deans, two Vice-Principals 



Seven senior administrative appointments 
at McGill University were announced this 
week by Dr. H. Rocke Robertson, principal 
and vice-chancellor. All the appointments 
take effect June 1. 1969. 

The names of the appointees, ^approved 
by the Board of Governors on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Robertson, are as follows: 
Dr. Stanley B. Frost, dean of the faculty 
of graduate studies and research since 1963. 
has been named Vice-Principal (Planning 
and Development), succeeding Dr. Carl A. 
Winkler, Otto Maass Professor of Chemis- 
try, who has relinquished the post to resume 
teaching and research. 

Dr. H. George Dion, vice-principal of 



Macdonald College and dean of the faculty 
of agriculture, has been re-appointed vice- 
principal and will continue an dean for an- 
other term of five years. 

Dr, Robert E. Bell, director of the 
Foster Radiation Laboratory and Ruther- 
ford Professor of Physics, has been named 
dean of the faculty of graduate studies and 
research, succeeding Dr. Frost. 

Dr. Edward J. Stansbury, Associate 
Professor of Physics and associate dean of 
the faculty of arts and science, becomes 
dean of the faculty, succeeding Professor 
H. D. Woods, Bronfman Professor of In- 



Continued on page 2 



1968-69 ACADEIVIIC YEAR. CONTENTS - some major events 1968-i 
■ fare-well speech to faculty by Prof, H,D, Woods ■ $150,000 for Jewish 
lencanization: the problem of measurement. 



Spring convocation 1969 



When today’s ceremony ends, McGill will have awarded over 2,900 degrees and diplomas in 
three convocations this spring, Macdonald’s, shown here, took place Monday, June 2, 

For the first time, the faculty of medicine held its own; for its M,D,, C,M, graduates, on May 15, 

A trend to more and smaller convocations, like medicine’s, is being forecast. This morning, about 2 
and diplomas will be awarded, with an estimated 1,900 graduands present. The convocation speaker 
Montrealer, and social psychologist who fs at present involved in a study of student attitudes in varic 




$150,000 for Jewish studies 



A total of $150,000 over a period of five 
years is being contributed to McGill by the 
Allied Jewish Community Services of Mont- 
•,real-for the purpose^'maintaining a Jewish 
Studies Programme. 

This grant is one of several schemes 
being suggested and attempted, on aiiatiotud 
.scale to promote the introduction of Jewish 
.studies uicluding Yiddish language and lit- 
arature in Can^a. 

Maid’s Pr^anui^^^ 

^ been in.operation tor tbe past yew.fCburees , 
wereoftoed inthed^aitinentBofPhllosiK 
\pfay and Religioh.. in addition to those oh 
lYiddish literature given under the auspices 
of the English department. 

In 1969-70 the prt^amme will bd great- 
ly expanded. It wiH 'include two courses in 
Jewish history, givoi by Benjamin Ravid; 
two courses in Hebrew literature by Ray- 



mond Scheindlin ; and an introductory Yid- 
dish language course by Leyb Tencer. 

The ongoing courses include David Hart- 
man s course on Jewish. philo^hy. David 

•Rotn^’S'iBtroductlpn to Jewish history of the 
-’Phst-Biblical- ‘period, -andi>two courses on 
Yiddish Jitwahve by Ruth,t|^ fthe Yid- 

-• Vjt&tish'^jeeti^..^^^^^ those ufho have ajead- 
hig:l^^ddge of the laneiage. 
<Bt^kph^is'fbat^g:dh ^ Pro- 

'.gramn»;'- . 

; Two week^ ago,McGiH;wasKjffic^ 
praised at tlje ijrat confrance en Yid^ 
held In w ye^.;Ov^^ d^egates spent 
two dajfs at ^ir George Williams University 
and the Adath. Israel Oongr^gatioo to dtsouss 
methcds .of promoting Yiddish as a day-to- 
day language. 



7 Yid- Five crowded, enthusiastic workShips at 
the Canadian Jewish^Congress Nation^ Con- 
. „ ference on Yiddish ipet to discuss in detail 
M the nriodern prolatemis facing Yi^ 

Ihenaiture.: TPPics nidHid^. the 
f of the ;OeativeGae«fYidd^,in^he. M<^ 

v-dish in ^iKiaUon,'^ Yiddish in IhitfsatQre 

^ 'dl)d:tll6 Pjf€SS • . f ■ ' ‘ * 

iioderh ■ Although wiost -of the older :delegates 
jy^.i^ered whaler tiiey belonged to 
1^37 '''f:^pnaatkmi3^^;Cana^^ to sp^ Yid-, 

O ■ ai2,_e_ — j.*** \r i*. . 



dish, an.optanisficgr^ of 30 youth de'te-' 
gates thpughtiotherwi^:'' 

‘ V' - ‘ 

Ifeaded by:RuUi Wis^,,.th^ a 
wide-r 3 Pg^/|pt^am^^^'^ .bolster rtbe . via- 
bility, of ..‘Yhlfflsn at . all levels dfv Jewish - 
society in Canada.' •Tlieir recpmmendatkrtis 
included the establ^^ of a Children’s 
puppet group, and a permanent Yiddisb lan- 



•. .;,,jiuage theatre. Promotion of Yiddish in all 
; 'the popular media was stressed. ' 

. : other >proposals passed by the Confer- 

i^^fihce at large include the preation;of ,a Yid- 
j\lish Studies Chair in a^Scboolof Gr^uate 
; .r^dies in at feast one Camdian University, 
setting, up of a cb^i^ of scholar 
. psydM^ists tovreview ahd--su^st 
• Yiddish -credit coui^ 'itl aU elementary '' 

. ^^biid seco^Boy schot^^ere-leasible; and. 

■>'.^111 DpaatJDg inthiseountiy. . ^ J , . 

; The G^plete sudi^rfitf^^ ir- 

and cultuEd eff(^’m'ay!l^^ to:de;. ■ 

; ?^I>pnd on government ^ ^becatefe of the - 

f al costihvolved. Iitihii^^ 

CuUural Affairs, Hon. tfemi-Noei 
t i/.^^hlay t(dd the Congress at'd^Jancheon session 
dhat his department would-oupport their 
’ -'.iuims. 



Robertson 

appmntments 

Continued from page 1 

dustrial Relations who has taken leave to 
devote some time to writing and research. 

Professor John W. Durnford, Professor 
of Law, succeeds Dr. Maxwell Cohen as dean 
of the faculty. Dr. Cohen is taking leave 
of absence for one year to complete a 
number of writing and professional obliga- 
tions in international law and related areas. 

Professor Helmut Blume, dean of the 
faculty of music, has also been confirmed 
to continue in office for a term of five 
years. 

Dr. James McCutcheon, Dean of the 
faculty of dentistry, has been appointed to 
another term of five years. 

Vice-Principal Frost, 56, was educated 
at the University of London and Marburg 
University, Germany, and came to McGill 
from Bristol University in 1956. He is 
a former dean of the faculty of divinity. 
1957-1963, and is Professor of Old Testa- 
ment. 

Vice-Principal Dion, 54. was educated 
at the University of Saskatchewan and the 
University of Wisconsin. He joined the 
McGill staff in 1954 and has been dean 
and vice-principal since 1955. From 1951 
to 1954 he served with the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization in Rome. 

Dean Bell, 51, took his education at the 
University of British Columbia and McGill, 
joining the staff here in 1956. He was ap- 
pointed director of the Foster Radiation 
Laboratop^ and Rutherford Professor of 
Physics in 1960. He is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society (London) and the Royal ‘Soci- 
ety (Canada). 

Dean Stansbury, 42, was educated at 
the University of Toronto and came to 
McGill in 1956 as lecturer in physics. In 
1962 he was made assistant dean, in 1963. 
associate dean for student afkirs and in 
1968 vice-dean of the faculty. 

Dean Durnford, 40, graduated from Mc- 
Gill in 1949 (B.A.) and in 1952 (B.C.L.). 
He became a member of the staff in 1959 
and served as an elected member of Senate 
from 1964 to 1966. From 1953 to 1959 he 
practised law in Montreal. 

Dean McCutcheon, 49. was educated at 
McGill (B.A. 1942, D.D.S. 1945) and the 
University of Michigan (Master of Science 
in Dentistry. 1948). He came to McGill in 
1948 as Associate Professor and Chairman 
of the department of prosthetic dentistry. 
He has been dean of the faculty since 1955. 

Dean Blume, 55, received his musical 
education at the University of Berlin and at 
the Staatliche Hochschule fur Musik. Ber- 
lin. He came to McGill in 1946 and in 1955 
was appointed associate professor and 
chairman of the department of keyboard 
and vocal music. He has been dean since 
1964. 
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*****^®*\® ^^****”*"®* *^®®*** Student Entreprenurial Agencies Inc. 

®''®® ‘hat a gas station has 

oeen entirely managed and staffed by students. 



Miss Hutcheson retires 

in July ]%eed a taxi? 



Miss Audrey Hutcheson, secretary to the 
Dean of Engineering, Dr. G. L. D’Ombrain, 
retires in July after 24 years of service. 

During her association with the McGill 
Faculty of Engineering, Miss Hutcheson 
served as secret^ to four different deans. 
She joined McGill in 1945 as secretary to 
Dr. J. J. O’Neil, who was dean until 1952 
when he saw succeeded by Dr. R. E. Jamie- 
son. Dr. Jamieson was followed by Dr. D. 
L. Mordell in 1957 who served as dean un- 
til 1968 when Dr. D’Ombrain became head 
of the Faculty. 

“You couldn’t be in your right mind to go 
to work for a university in 1945 - the sal- 
aries were so low,’’ commented Miss Hut- 
cheson while reviewing her years at Mc- 
Gill. “It had to be a real labour of love,’’ 
she added. 

Miss Hutcheson says she has thoroughly 
enjoyed her years at McGill. “There have 
been so many exciting developments both 
within the Faculty and the University in 
general, and it has given me a great amount 
of satisfaction to have been involved in them, 
if only in a small way." 

There have also been changes in the 
University which do not altogether please 



Miss Hutcheson. She admits that McGill 
has lost much of that “family” feeling 
which was so much a part of the Univer- 
sity when she arrived in 1945. “Of course,” 
she explained, “the University has grown 
tremendously since then and this is the 
inevitable result, I suppose.” 



After she leaves McGill, Miss Hutche- 
son will join the Space Research Institute 
to work for its director, Dr. G. V. Bull. 




The Department of Buildings and Grounds 
has installed a “Taxi Call Light” at the 
Roddick Gates as a convenience to members 
of staff. 

A memorandum from P.A. Cunningham 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
^aws attention to the fact that “the system 
is of special value in either of the following 
conditions: 

“a) When a direct telephone call to a 
taxi company does not bring immediate 
results, 

“b) When a person is on foot near the 
front gate. 

“For condition a) call local 5846 and 
ask that a taxi be sent to your building 
entrance. Give the guard your name, tele- 
phone number, and location. 

“For condition b) approach the guard in 
the hut and ask him to Cedl a taxi. 

“Please understand that it is very dif- 
ficult to ask the guard to call you back and 
confirm that your taxi has been contacted, 
when he is busy... with traffic and making 
out tickets. 

“On the other hand, if you obtain a taxi 
by other means please phone him again and 
cancel your request.” 






Deficit forecast: 
budget approved 



Preliminary plans 
for 150th Anniversary 
approved hy Governors 



McGill University and the Montreal Gene- 
ral Hospital will celebrate their 150th Anni- 
versaries in 1971, and the two institutions 
will work together to plan appropriate cele- 
brations which will run over the whole year. 

At its meeting on May 26, the Board of 
Governors approved in principle a request 
submitted by R.F. Shaw (Vice-Principal. Ad- 
ministration) to circulate a plan among those 
groups which will be asked to participate in 
the organization of the various events. 

The groups in question are the Montreal 
General Hospital, the Graduate Society, the 
Students’ Society, the Pestgraduate Students 
Society, the Senate, and the Board of Go- 
vernors. 

hfr. Shaw’s report to the Governors 
suggested that events should include educa- 
tion affairs (seminars, conferences, sym- 



posia), cultural affairs (plays, concerts, 
filins), ceremonial affairs (convocations, 
national d^s), social affairs, athletics. 

His report also recommended that a 150th 
Anniversary Committee, composed of one 
representative from each of the participating 
groups, be set up and charged with the res- 
ponsibility of preparing a program and cost 
estimates. 

This committee would also perform the 
function of co-ordinating all aspects of the 
program. Each participating organization 
would set up its own committee to assume 
responsibility for its own sphere of anniver- 
sary activities. 

Mr. Shaw also recommended that the 
University set up an office with a permanent 
secretariat to serve the- organizing commit- 
tee. 



The Board of Governors of McGill Univer- 
sity at its meeting on Monday, May 26, 1969, 
approved the budget of the University for 
the 1969-70 financial year which commences 
June 1st. 

In presenting the budget to the Board. 
A. C. McCoU, Director of Finance, pointed 
out that the expenditure budget of $43,459,- 
000, excluding sponsored research, exceeds 
the estimate of income from all sources of 
$40,763,000 by $2,696,000 which is the def- 
icit forecast. 

“The amount of expenditure shown is 
the minimum necessary to maintain a prop- 
er level of service and provide for the 
additional 700 students expected next year. 
At its rate of expenditure McGill is still 
spending considerably less on a per capita 
basis than other comparable universities,” 
he said. 

Mr. McColl told Board members that 
the report of the Gauthier Committee, which 
studies the budgets of the various univer- 
sities and recommends the size of oper- 
ating grants to them, was not accepted by 
the Government and a reduction of $2,596,- 
000 was made in the grant to McGill. 

“Last year, in similar fashion, a cut 
of $2,275,000 was made in the McGUl grant. 



The effect of the Government actions in ad- 
justing the 1968-69 and 1969-70 operating 
grants has weighed most heavily on McGill 
which has had to bear 80% of the adjustment 
to all Quebec universities. ” 

“Inasmuch as the recommendations of 
the Gauthier Committee are based on care- 
ful study and recognize the constraints of 
an austerity situation, they represent the 
absolute minimum needs of the University 
and it is inevitable that any reduction by the 
Government creates a deficit situation of at 
least the amount of the reduction,” Mr. 
McColl said. 

In addition to the deficit of $2,696,000 
forecast for 1969-70 he added, a deficit of 
approximately the same amount was ex- 
pected for the 1968-69 period, a total defi- 
cit of $5,400,000 in the 2 years of which 
$4,871,000, or 90% has resulted from cuts 
to McGill’s grants by the Government. 

“These continuing deficits are of great 
concern to the University and affect seri- 
ously its assessment of the role it wishes 
to play in the Province, in Canada, and 
internationally,” he concluded. 

In the fall of 1%9, The Reporter will 
publish the full budget for 1969-1970. 



past and current research in urban studies, 
with emphasis on Montreal, and will exam- 
ine summer action programs at other uni- 
versities. Guests will be exj)erts on Mont- 
real’s urban processes and problems, as 
well as researchers from all the city’s uni- 
versities. 

CENTRE FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION - DAY AND 
EVENING COURSES 

The Summer Research Institute of Screen 
Study (July 2 - August 9) intends to provide 
the resources necessary for an exploration 
in depth of the “theatre of the mind” - in 
which the senses are manipulated in the 
performance of social, cultural, and my- 
thical roles. For this reason, it will not be 
useful to those primarily interested in film 
making or audio-visual aids. Classes will 
be held at McGill and at the National Film 
Board. 

English Department Summer Courses (July 
2 - August 9) include first year English, 
English as a second language, introduction 
to drama, Shakespeare, modem drama, the 
English novel to 1800, modem North Amer- 
ican fiction, and drama in the theatre. 

Diploma in Management Courses (May 
12 - June 30) assist students in accelerating 
their studies leading to this diploqia. The 
four courses offered this summer are: busi- 
ness statistics, managerial accounting, 
business and industrial psychology, and da- 
ta processing and computers. 

Computer, Audit & Management Course 
(May 6 - June 26) is offered primarily to 
students who will be writing the CICA 
Exam in October. 

Language Courses (May 1 - June 26) in 
French, English, Italian, and Spanish take 
place evenings in Peterson Hall. Students 
are placed in one of 3 levels - from be- 
ginning to advanced conversation - by con- 
sultation with a counselor. 

For further information on any of these 
courses, call the Centre for Continuing 
Education, 392-5244. 



Summer School Round-Up 



ECOLE FRANCAISE D’ETE 
(JUNE 30 -AUGUST 15) 

The philosophy of the school, this summer 
in its 53rd session, is to create a living 
French cultural milieu. To this end, stu- 
dents and staff alike will live in residence, 
in Douglas Hall (3851 University) and speak 
French at all times during the session. Vis- 
itors who do not speak French and telephone 
calls necessitating use of English will not 
be permitted in the residence. 

Every effort will be made to introduce 
students to the historical and cultural real- 
ities of Quebec, through the “Get-Ac- 
quainted- With-Quebec” programme. The 
programme will include visits to French 
families, workers and farmers, a trip to 
Quebec City, Hlms on a wide variety of 
subjects, and luncheon lectures by various 
Quebec personnages such as Lauder La- 
Pierre and editors of newspapers. Other 
special events will include a song recital by 
George D’Or, a play in French (“Sans Peur 
et Sans Soleil”) by Paul Pierre Roudy, and 
a piano recital on July 9 by Mile Frangoise 
Petit, of the Paris Conservatoire. 

Courses have been increased to 70 this 
year (from 40 last year), on three levels of 
fluency - for undergraduates with 2 years 
French, for graduate students, and for 
teachers of French. All staff members are 
Francophones, educated at French-language 
universities. 

Special lecturers will be M. Lucien 
Goldmann (Ecole pratique des hautes etu- 
des de Paris) and M. Guy Michaud (Univer- 
site de Paris). M. Goldmann’s lectures and 
seminars will be concerned with sociolo- 
gical and cultural questions, especially with 
reference to Pascal, Moliere, Sartre, and 
Jean Genet. M. Michaud’s lectures and se- 
minars will concentrate on poetic symbol- 
ism, the New Theatre, characterology in 
literature, and educational reform in 
French universities. 

Of the 300 students enrolled this sum- 
mer, 200 are American, 60 French-Cana- 
dian, and the rest English-speaking Cana- 
dians or foreign students. There are 60 
M. A. candidates this year, as compared' 
with 7 last year. 

EXPERIMENTAL SUMMER COLLEGE 
(MAY 15 -JUNE 30, 

AUGUST 1 - SEPTEMBER 15) 

The aim of the “college where you design 
your own course” is to return academic 



initiative to the student. Each participant 
submits a one-page proposal for an intel- 
lectual endeavor he would like to undertake. 
Although there are a few individual projects, 
most people then join a group of from 2 to 
12 others, working with a tutor they choose 
together. These tutors are qualified experts 
in their own fields, but not necessarily edu- 
cators. 

The school was organized by a group of 
students and faculty members at McGUl 
and Sir George WUliams Universities, who 
met and discussed the question of experi- 
mental education throughout the past win- 
ter. A simUar plan had been tried at Ber- 
keley for a couple of summers, but could 
not be continued this summer. Prof. Paul 
Piehler (Director of Studies), who did some 
work with the Berkeley group, commented 
that the Montreal participants are much 
more personally involved in their projects! 

The study group subjects in this first 
session include: television techniques, “the 
visionaries - Blake, Yeats, and others,” 
comedy script writing for fUm, biological 
science, Zen, the possibilities and problems 
of a future Utopia, experimental theatre, 
and rural peripatetics and other sociologi- 
cal themes. 

At the end of the term each student wUl 
present tangible evidence of what he has 
learned, and be graded according to a sys- 
tem approved by his group. McGUl and 
SGWU wUl recognize ai^ credits earned. 

About half of the 75 students enrolled 
live in one of the three informal campuses 
the school maintains - a house on Stanley 
Street, a lodge near Ste-Agathe, and a farm 
near Elizabethtown, New York. Students in 
the school may stay overnight at any one of 
the locations. 

Registration for the second term is stUl 
open. One of the more interesting groups 
may be the (as yet unformed) group on 
ecology, which is evolving from the Utopian 
‘ studies group. Tuition is $50, with a resi- 
dence fee of $20. Financial aid is avaUable 
for exceptionally needy students. Further in- 
formation, 842-3041. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHINESE 
(May 12 - June 27) 

Sponsored by the Centre for East Asian 
Studies, the new Summer School of Chinese 
is the only one of its kind in Canada. It of- 
fers beginning and intermediate levels this 
year, and wUl add an advanced level next 



year. Students and faculty members live in 
residence and carry on as much conversa- 
tion as possible in Chinese. Lunch Table, 
the group luncheon held every day, speci- 
fically stresses these conversational skills. 
There are 17 students this year - 8 in first 
year, 9 in second year. 

The beginning course concentrates on 
Chinese sounds and vocabulary, the gram- 
mar of Mandarin Chinese, conversation, 
and writing. English is used at first, grad- 
ually being replaced by Chinese as the stu- 
dents progress. At the end of the session, 
students should be able to write sentences 
from a vocabulary of 600 Chinese charac- 
ters. 

The intermediate course is designed to 
integrate reading, speaking, and writing. 
By the end of the session, students should 
be able to read modem vernacular texts. 
Nert year, advanced students will learn to 
read current newspapers and modem lite- 
rary works. 

Extra-curricular activities also play a 
part in the instmctional programme. In the 
past month,. these have included a visit to 
the Museum of Fine Arts Oriental collec- 
tion, films on modern China, and a lecture 
on the history of Chinese language reform. 
During June there wUl be some events which 
members of the University community may 
also attend — a lecture on Chinese music, 
a demonstration of Chinese water-and-ink 
painting, and a fUm on Chinese acrobatics. 

In addition, the students wUl organize an 
evening at Montreal’s Chinese restaurants,' 
and a Chinese musical evening with record- 
ings and small ensembles. 

URBAN STUDIES PROGRAMME 
(June 1 • September 1) 

Planning a future course for urban studies 
at McGUl, as well as involving undergrad- 
uates in interdisciplinary learning, are the 
two aims of this programme. Ideally it wUl 
evolve into a “Montreal Institute of Urban 
Studies” run by several universities, setting 
priorities, co-ordinating research, and giv- 
ing fellowships. The 25 students chosen as 
paid “urban studies assistants” will serve 
on such research projects as neighborhood 
animation in NDG, computer analysis of 
internal migration in Montreal, and new 
ways in which urbanists may relate to their 
communities. 

In September, a seminar will review 
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PHOTO PETER VAKTOR 





a scene from Ui^alre xv's production of Boris Vian's ^*>Generars Tea Party" which opens June 10. 



NOTES 
FOR THE 
THEATRE 



-the 
Drama 
Institute 

bn Hugh iVefsoit 



A study of the theatre and of the body of 
literature which it leaves behind it as 
evidence of its transitory passage (of which 
the written play is only one element) in- 
volves one in a gradual recognition of the 
complex series of dynamic transactions 
which it involves. The most central of these 
would appear to be nature of the relation- 
ship between the performance and its au- 
dience, a relationship which has been more 
or less formalized at different times du- 
ring theatrical history such that audiences 
and performers knew jyhat to expect of 
each other. The nature of the theatrical 
space obviously sets a number of the rules 
of what is essentially a shared game. We 
seem at the moment to be in one of those 
-periods of transition which are tremendous- 
ly fruitful and exciting. Beckett, in writing 
of Proust, refers to those “perilous zones 
in the life of the individual” when habit 
breaks down and treaties and pacts conclu- 
ded between man and his environment be- 
come outdated such that “the boredom of 
living is replaced by the suffering of being.” 



This state with all its attendant advantages 
and disadvantages is relevant both to trans- 
actions between characters and between 
characters and their environment as they 
emerge through dramatic action and to the 
present condition of both performers and 
audiences who are no longer altogether 
certain what to expect from each other. 
There is also to be considered here the 
electic nature of the contemporary theatre 
which freely borrows its conventions, its 
concepts of the theatrical space, and its 
approaches to mimesis from any and all 
periods of theatrical history. 

In addition, we are, I think, quite rapidly 
beginning to recognize that studies in drama 
and theatre, far from being insular and al- 
tc^ether specialized, are intrinsically mul- 
tidisciplinary. An understanding of various 
aspects of theatrical interaction relates to 
an understanding of literature and an un- 
derstanding of social role-play; the break- 
down of the hierarchical structure of thea- 
trical production parallels the breakdown in 
faith in mandated authority and tends to re- 
lease formerly repressed material into the 
wwkings of the game; audiences no longer 
necessarily wish to be either manipulated 
or to escape into a beneficently illusory 
world; one’s function as “actor” and “ob- 
server” or as “actor/observer” is seen to 
extend rather naturally into the theatrical 
sphere so that the boundaries between 
theatrical games and social games seem far 
less rigid; the relationship between teacher 
and student is perceived as a theatrical one 
and, as only one example, the kind of un- 
derstanding of non-verbal signs and signals 
which is part of an actor’s essential vo- 
cabulary increases in relevance thus ma- 
king theatrical transactions central to the 
learning process; catharsis is no longer 
accepted as a necessary goal of a relatively 
fbced dramatic form and audiences are 
deliberately left queasy, dissatisfied, ques- 



tioning, and unreconciled; or, alternatively, 
catharsis is reintroduced in a much direct, 
participatory, and frankly ritualistic con- 
text. 'The actor, naked or in costume, is 
returned to his place at the center of the 
game but the nature of his role is up for 
^bs. Audiences also “act.” The distinc- 
tion between intuition and intellect seems 
less firm and the only apparent absolute is 
a grasp of the complexity of the act of 
communication. 

The Summo* Drama Institute within the 
Summer School of the Department of Englisl 
is a first tentative step towards making the 
study of this kind of experience and activity 
available to summer students. It includes 
several courses in various aspects of dra- 
matic literature and theatrical history and a 
workshop course in which there will be the 
possibility of some practical application 
directed towards an increased awareness of 
the unique communicative characteristics 
of the theatre. A summer company is in 
■residence in Moyse Hall (now forestaged and. 
blessedly, pillarless) providing activity in 
which students will be able to share. It is 
hoped that some small workshop sessions 
will be possible which would be open to all 
students involved in the summer program, 
thus allowing an exchange of ideas. It is 
unlikely that more than a few of the expec- 
tations mentioned above will be able to be 
fulfilled in this, the first, year of the pro- 
gram, but it seems reasonable to hope that 
we can make a beginning step towards a 
summer experiaice which would make it 
possible to study the theatre both in its 
rapidly increasing relationships to the so- 
ciety around it and in its various historical 
contexts. 

Professor Nelson teaches drama in Mc- 
Gill’s English Department and is acting co- 
director of the Summer Drama Institute. 
Dates for the Institute are July 2 to August 
9. 



Theatre 

XV 



’Theatre XV is a new English Theatre com- 
pany that was formed late in 1968. In res- 
ponse to Montreal’s increasing need for a 
strong, dynamic new theatre group, it hopes 
to provide first-rate entertainment, and to 
fulfill the need for community services as 
well. It is partially subsidized by the En- 
glish Department and the Graduates’ Socie-' 
ty. Thus, from the start its objectives are to 
create a first-rate company, to employ 
young professional actors, and to do as 
much free community work as its budget 
wil* allow. 

“These three objectives^'are now on the 
road to realization,” Guy Spring, producer, 
told the Reporter. The company is com- 
posed on very talented young actors and 
actresses with a broad range of theatrical 
experience not only in-Canada, but abroad. 
Montrealers are already familiar with the 
work of such young actors as Eroll Sitahal, 
John Hug, David Guthrie, and Anthony 
Tremblay. 

From June 10th through August 16th, 
Theatre XV will be presenting “The Gen- 
erals’ Tea Party” by Vian, “The Home- 
coming” by Pinter, “Everything in the 
Garden” by Albee, “The Indian Wants the 
Bronx” by Israel Horowitz, an evening of 
one act plays, and Euripides’ “The Bac- 
chae.” All performances will be in Moyse 
Hall at McGill University. The directors of 
these performances wil vary, and will in- 
clude such seasoned veterans as Dr. Hugh 
Nelson of McGillUniversity. A schedule of 
free performances for children’s groups 
will be worked out in the near future. 
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PRIZE 

W1I\]\ERS 

1968-69 

The following list, approved by McGill’s 
Senate, contains the names of gold medal- 
lists and prize winners within the different 
schools and faculties, who will be presented 
for their degrees at spring convocation, 
Fraidy, June 6, 1969, as well as those of the 
Faculty of Agriculture who graduated June 
2 at Macdonald. Names of prize winners 
in Medicine and Education have been releas- 
ed earlier and separately. 

In cases where two names appear two 
medals are given but other prizes, scholar- 
ships, or fellowships are shared. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

Bunhing, Alison, Minister of Education 
Gold Medal for Great Distinction in the 
^General Course. 

Bray. Gerald Lewis, Henry Chapman 
Gold Medal in Classics. 

Walczewski. Alfred; Henderson, Keith, 
Shakespeare Gold Medal in English. 

Von Lobsdorf, Therese Goppold, French 
Government’s Bronze Medal for excellence 
in French. 

Briere, Normand; Goldenberg, Edward 
Stephen, Allen Oliver Gold Medal in Econo- 
mics and Political Science. 

Lechler, Susan Jacqueline, Governor 
General's Gold Medal in Modern Languages. 

Volgo, Jean Claude; Robertson, John E., 
Prince of Wales Gold Medal in Phcosophy. 

Keen, Katharine Lynn, Dora Forsyth 
Prize in English. 

Gapmann, Helgard L, Austrian Govern- 
ment Book Prize in German. 

Lechler, Susan Jacqueline, German Gov- 
ernment Book Prize in German. 

Zlatuschka, Eva M., Swiss Government 
Book Prize in German. 

Hodgins, Sheilagh Mary; Leimert, Joseph 
T., Corporation of Psychologists of the 
Province of Quebec Prize. 

Akstinas, Rene, Lionel Shapiro Award 
in English. 

Von Lobsdorf, Therese Goppold; Gold- 
blatt, Harvey, Henry Chapman Prize in. 
Modem Languages. 

Zakaib, Mqrlene M., Ambassador of 
Switzerland Book Prize in Italian. 

JBaily, Barbara Muriel M., Ambassador 
of Switzerland Book Prize in French. 

Patel. Mircille (Mrs.). Peterson Memo- 
rial Prize in Literature. 

Kaal, Friedl (Mrs.), Spanish Ambassa- 
dor’s Book Prize. 

Brieie Normand; Goldenberg, Edward 
Stephen, Allen Oliver Fellowship in Econo- 
mics and Political Science. 

Rotter, Frederika; Rynd, Aaron James, 
Mary Keenan Scholarship in English. 

Adams, Martha Rosalind, Italian Gov- 
ernment Scholarship for study in Italy. 

BACHELOR OF SQENCE 

Wessel, John Allan, Governor General’s 
Silver Medal for Great Distinction in the 
General B.A. or B.Sc. Course. 

Billick, Robin, Major Hiram Mills Gold 
Medal in Biology. 

Hoffman, Stanley Joel. Logan Gold Med- 
al in Geology. 

Doubilet, Peter M.; Chui, Siu Tat. Anne 
Mo Ison Gold Medal in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Ladanyi, Brnnka, Horace Watson Gold 
Medal in Physics. 

Delaney. Allen Daniel; Chan, Tak Chor. 
Society of Chemical Industry Merit Award in 
Biochemistry. 

Billick, Robin, Penhallow Prize in Bot- 
any. 

Logan. Douglas R.G.; Schwarez, Joseph 
A., Corporation of Professional Chemists of 
Quebec Prize. 



Cohen, Gordon Mark, Anne Molson 
Prize in Honours Chemistry. 

Cohen, Gordon Mark, Society of Chem- 
ical Industry Merit Award in Chemistry. 

Caldwell, Judith Karen, Fantham Me- 
morial Prize in Zoolbgy. 

BACHELOR OF COMMERCE DEGREE 

Babins, Larry Louie, Clarkson Gordon 
Prize in Accounting and Auditing. 

Bates, Albert E., Minister of Education 
Gold Medal. 

Bismuth, Claude Clement, Thorne-Gunn 
Prize. 

Flelsing, Solomon, Laddie Millen Me- 
.mo-ial Scholarship, 

Marmaros, Thomas A., Montreal Stock 
Exchange and (Canadian Stock Exchange 
Prize in Economics and Finance. 

Miller, Stephen Malcolm. Sir Edward 
Beatty Memorial Medal in Economics. 

Pfeiffer, Sydney Hyman, F. W. Sharp 
Prize in Accountancy and Mathematics. 

FACULTY OF LAW 

. Cooper, Robert M., Greenshidds Prize 
in Criminal Law; The Montreal Bar Asso- 
ciation Prize in Civil Law; The Montreal 
Bar Association Prize in Civil Procedure 
(shared); The Canada Permanent Prize for 
highest marks in Wills, Successions, Mar- 
riage Covenants and Gifts; The Joseph Co- 
hen, Q.C. Award for consistent high standing 
throughout the course. 

Heller, Stephen S., The Elizabeth Tor- 
rance Gold Medal for highest standing in 
graduating class; John W. Cook, K. C. Prize 
for the most meritorius member of the 
graduating class; The Max Crestohl Prize 
for the best written contribution to the Mc- 
Gill Law Journal (shared) ; The I.M.E. Prize 
in Commercial Law (shared). 

Karbin, Eric, The Montreal Bar Asso- 
ciation Prize in Civil Procedure (shared). 

Saibil, Norman A.. The Thomas Shearer 
Stewart Travelling Fellowship. 

Serafini, Leonard, The I. Ballon Memo- 
rial Medal for outstanding student on the 
Board of Editors of the McGill Law Journal. 

Shapiro, Harvey A.. The I.M.E. Prize 
in Commercial Law (shared); The Lazarus 
PhUlips Prize for highest marks in Com- 
pany Law and Taxation. 

Shapray, Howard, The Max Crestohl 
Prize for the best written contribution to 
the McGill Law Journal (shared). 

Stein, David A., The Alexander Scholar- 
ship. 

Wax, Stanley J., The Carswell Company 
Prize for second highest standing in grad- 
uating class. 

FACULTY OF DENTISTRY 

Bell, Richard S., Montreal Endodontia 
Society Prize. 

Davis, Donald W., Canadian Dental As- 
sociation War Memorial Award, 

Hwang, Pill J., Oral “B" Prize. 

Laszlo, Doreen E., Dr. W. Gordon Leahy 
Prize; Dr. Arthur L. Walsh Prize. 

Markey, Ronald J„ Minister of Educa- 
tion Gold Medal; Montreal Dental Club Gold 
Medal: College of Dental Surgeons of the 
Province of Quebec Prize; American Aca- 
demy of Dental Medicine Prize; Canadian 
Society of Dentistry for Children Prize;. 
University Scholar. 

Myles, Thomas A., American Academy 
of Periodontology Prize. 

Teasdale, Christopher J., American 
Society of Dentistry for Children Prize. 

FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE - 
DEGREE 

Fern, Raymond Keith, Rohm and Hass 
Prize. 

Keddy, Keith Michael, Steinberg Prize. 

Kirton, .Noel Winston; Robert Raynauld 
Prize. 

MacKenzie, John Alexander. Conklin 
Trophy. 

Radle>\ Alton Ray. Steinberg Prize; 
Stem Cup. 

Roe, Christopher. Governor General’s 
Medal. 

Shimi, Porviz, Robert Raynauld Prize. 

Singh. Sarjeett, Lochhead Memorial 
Prize. 

Warnock, Willard Borden, Robert Ray- 
nauld Prize. 



FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE - 
DIPLOMA 

O’Reilley, Muriel .Adrienne. Department' 
of Agriculture and Colonization Animal 
Science Prize, 

Lynch, Ned F., Department of Agricul- 
ture and Colonization Horticulture Prize. 

McKinley, Gary H.. La Ferme-Farm 
Management Project Prize. 

FACULTY OF MUSIC 

Callon, Gordon James, (^old Medal of the 
Minister of Education. 

/ 

FACULTY OF DIVINITY 

Graves, Douglas Bertram, W. M. Birks 

Prize for Highest Standing in Class. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

Ali, John .Nizam, R. G. K. Morrison 
Prize. 

Avedesian,; Michael M., The Ernest 
Brown Gold Medal for Highest Ability 
throughout the Undergraduate Course; Socie 
ty of Chemical Industry Merit Award; 
Athlone Fellow. 

Bartlett, Douglas Robert, British As- 
sociation Medal for Great Distinction in 
Metallurgical Engineering. 

Benedek, Peter, British Association 
Medal for Great Distinction in Honours Elec- 
trical Engineering, 

Chang, John Gifford, British Associa- 
tion Medal for Great Distinction in Electric- 
al Engineering. 

Gough, Paul David, John Bonsall Port- 
er Prize. 

Des Trois Maisons, Paul E., British 
Association Medal for Great Distinction in 
Mechanical Engineering Honours Course. 

Funnell, William Robert J., British As- 
sociation Medal for Great Distinction in 
Honours Electrical Engineering. 

Giannangelo, Salvatore, British Asso- 
ciation Medal for Great Distinction in 
Chemical Engineering. 

Kaplan, Michael .Allan, British Associa- 
tion Medal for Great Distinction in Honours 
Electrical Engineering. 

Labonte, Laurent Real S., The C. Mi- 
chael Morssen Gold Medal; British Associa- 
tion Medal for Great Distinction in Civil 
Engineering; Robert Forsyth Prize in Civil 
Engineering. 

Matyas, Andrew George. Birks Gold 
Medal for Highest Standing in Metallurgical 
Engineering; Athlone Fellowship. 

Struminsky. Eugene Steven. E.U.S. 1st 
Prize for Technical Paper. 

Yu, Simmon Sing Kong, British Associa- 
tion Medal for Great Distinction in Chemical 
Engineering. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

Downey.'Stanford Paul, Hugh McLennan 
Memorial Scholarship; Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada Medal. 

Naves. Gary John. Minister of Educa- 
tion Medal. 

. Starenky, Stefan. A. F. Dunlop Scholar- 
ship. 

SCHOOL FOR GRADUATE NURSES - 
DEGREE 

Delahanty, Margaret B., Montreal Wom- 
en’s Personnel Association Prize for best 
essay by a woman student. 

McKesey. Gilda. Lexy L. Fellowes Me- 
morial Prize for high standing in the final 
year. 

SCHOOL FOR GRADUATE NU RSES - 
BACHELOR OF SGENCE IN NURSING 
Simon, Adele G., Prize for highest 
standing. 

SCHOOL OF FOOD SCIENCE 

Marshall, Susan Gleniso. Governor Gen- 
eral’s Medal. 

Robinson, Amanda Jane. Garland Prize. 
Stokes, Carol Beatrice. Art of Teaching 
Prize. 

SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL AND 
OCCUPATION THERAPY 
BACHELOR OF OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY 

Cornfield. Carolyn E., Quebec Society 
of Occupational Therapists Prize for highest 
standing in Clinical Practice. 

Hopkinson, Brenda. Canadian Associa- 
tion of Occupational Therapists Prize for 
highest standing in theory of Occupational 
Therapy. 



BACHELOR OF PHYSICAL THERAPY 
Wedge, Brenda M., The Canadian Phy- 
siotherapy Association Book Prize for high- 
est standing in the final year of the Bachelor 
of Physical Therapy programme. 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE - 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
Richards. Carol L., The Minister of 
Education Gold Medal for highest standing 
throughout the B.Sc. (Phys. TTier.) program- 
me. 

FACULTY ARTS AND SGENCE - 
UTERARY SUBJECTS 

Aronoff, Marc; Volgo, Jean Claude, Moy- 
se Travelling Fellowship. 




Babelian 

Verse 



Babelian Illustrations No. 1, edited by 
Henri Jones of McGill and published by the 
French- Canada Studies Program is an 
exciting collection of polylingual verse. 
Informing us as to the technique and phil- 
osophy of the Babelain poets. Professor 
Jones writes: 

The Babelians who are expressing them- 
selves in this first book, are neither stu- 
dents nor amateurs but poets. Although I 
undoubtedly discovered them while working 
on poetry at the university level, it still re- 
mains that all our research work has been 
done outside the University, according to a 
discipline that belongs to us only. 

Starting from the essential poetic school 
in the second quarter of this century, we 
intend to demolish its barriers (which are 
now rotten) with various groupings of numer- 
ous languages, permitting an infinite scale 
of variations, an infinite range of inter- 
mediary phonetic discoveries. 

Everything was decided when my friends 
A. Acker, Marcel Jean, and Henri Pastou- 
reau, ex-surrealists, spontaneously opted 
for our venture, as our manifests will 
shortly evidence. Everything was decided 
when Professor Leonard Fprster of Cam- 
bridge University, who is a polylinguism 
historian, and occasionally a structural 
poet, encouraged a synthesis after many 
sporadical attenpts, which were nearly al- 
ways individually or collectively experi- 
mental. 

« 

The age of Babelianism is ours. Every 
language reduced to itself, is used up in 
logical and illogical resources; social, 
verbal, grotesque, virtual, visual, emotive, 
erotic, centripetal, centrifugal, mystical, 
and even plastic! The musicality, the typo- 
graphy, the punctuation, the artifice of new 
signs, all say very little, if looked at through 
a stale symbolism. Let other languages 
intervene! A paradisiacal vision then opens 
up, vision whose limits are impossible to 
foresee. 

Polylingualism does not only protect the 
freshness of the most personal creation, but 
also adapts itself to the deliriums of group 
work and even to a highly elective communal 
life. In short, it leads to asceticism, to 
audacity, to the overflowing of raputre. We 
already see this. It is a happy sight. But 
purists ought to be careful! It is only a dan- 
gerous beginning in a wonderful dangerous 
life, which my Babelians will know how to 
live. 

Bebelian Illustrations No. 1 is available 
at most bookshops. 
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ASPECTS 

some major events of 1968-69 



CEGEPs reviewed 

In 1967 the Quebec Parliament approved Bill 
21 establishing CEGEPs as described in the 
Parent Report “creating a system of general 
and professional institutions between second- 
ary school and university.” In September of 
that year, some French-speaking CEGEPs 
opened their doors to students. A Charter 
for the English-language Dawson College 
was approved on September 3, 1968. 

Mkxill took no firm stand on CEGEPs 
until November 1968 \^en it was proposed 
that Macdonald College buildings ^ rented 
to a West-Island CEGEP, and that one gen- 
eration of GEGEP students in the B.A. and 
B.Sc. programmes be admitted to the cen- 
tral campus, until the proposed move of the 
Education Faculty to the Montreal campus 
in 1970. 

McGill stressed that it' expected only 
one generation of CEGEP students. Any 
more than this would cause overcrowding 
on campus, and would tend to shift badly 
needed resources away from higher educa- 
tion. Before implementing its proposal, 
McGill asked the Quebec government to 
guarantee its academic autonomy. It also 
wanted financial support from the govern- 
ment to defray the cost of instituting the 
new system on campus, as well as assur- 
ances that and that the fees at CEGEP- 
level would not have to be too high consider- 
ing that students at Dawson College would 
pay no fees, the Faculty of Education would 
be allowed to move downtown for 1970. Mc- 
GUl also wanted to prevent any disruptive 
staff adjustments as a result of the new 
collegial level training program on campus. 

On March 5, 1969, in consideration of 
the disinay felt by many parents and stu- 
dents that no decision had yet been taken by 
McGill for the coming academic year, 
Senate acted. It passed the Oliver-Pounder 
proposal, suggested by the government 
which established a five-year parallel 
CEGEP programme at McGill for a maxi- 
mum of 4 years (4 generations), with col- 
legial-equiv^ent studies leading to a first 
degree in the appropriate faculties. 

It is estimated that this will provide a 
stable student population on the Montreal 
campus from 1969-1974. It was felt that the 
proposal fo four “generations” was better 
than one, because the former would provide 
a smoothly-administered policy, while the 
latter was too short for an effective attempt 
at providing collegial-equivalent education. 

In April, Principal Robertson approved 
fees of approximately $460. for Quebec 
students entering the McGill CEGEP pro- 
gram and foreign students will pay regular 
university fees. 

On May 19, 1969 the Senate’s Commit- 
tee on Collegial Studies drew up a detailed 
report on the regulations, status and condi- 
tions of admission for CEGEP students. 

student direct action 

• Architecture students in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth years boycotted classes 
from November 19th-22nd to obtain a say in 
the formulation of their curriculum. Stu- 
dents wanted a workshop set up where a 
comprehensive re-evaluation of the curri- 
culum programme could be made. The strike 
terminated when students accepted a staff 
suggestion to hold open study sessions to 
discuss the student grievances. 

• After two months of what they felt to 
be fruitless discussions with their depart- 
ment, 500 Political Science students voted 
on November 26th to take direct action to 
fulfil their demands. With support from the 
ASUS, CUS, UGEQ, and other university 
bodies, students occupied the fourth floor 
of the Leacock Building, and conducted a 
peaceful sit-in and sleep-in with continuous 
seminars and debates. After a week of 
6 



televised mediation proceedings, the de- 
partment agreed to allow student represen- 
tation on several of its committees, and 
both sides agre^ to a system requiring 
majority consent of both student and faculty 
contingents on section. The student de- 
mands had been reduced from parity on all 
committees to one third across the board, 
and then from one third to the position that 
was finally accepted. 

• A 30-man contingent of the Montreal 
police riot squad cleared eleven student 
members of the right-wing Mouvement pour 
ITntegration Scolaire from an Administra-. 
tion Building annex they had occupied for 
three hours on December 4th to protest 
proposed legislation guaranteeing English- 
language linguistic rights in Quebec. 

• On Febru^ 18th. Principal Robert- 
son charged political science lecturer Stan- 
ley Gray with “conduct that affected ad- 
versely or was likely to affect adversely 
the general well-being of the University." 
Gray is said, to have participated in three 
attempts to “disrupt" meetings of univer- 
sity bodies. These were the meeting of the 
Nominating Committee of the Senate on 
January 24th. the Board of Governors meet- 
ing on January 27th. and the Senate session 
on February 5th. The matter is now being 
investigated by a CAUT arbitration com- 
mittee of three. 

• After two months of intense pre- 
parations. including the plastering of Que- 
bec campuses with stickers bearing the slo- 
gan- “McGill Frangais," about 10,000 per- 
sons marched on McGill on March 28th to 
demand the almost immediate tradsforma- • 
tion of McGill into a French university. The 
m^ch, sponsored by CEGEP action com- 
mittees. various ultra-nationalist groups, 
and the so-called Radical Students' Alliance 
at McGill, proposed the abolition of the 
“tokenist " French-Canada Studies Pro- 
gramme. the lowering of fees by $200, the 
opening of the McLennan Library to the 
public, and most important, that McGill ^ 
come a French-language university within 
three years. Several days before, five cam- 
pus leaders denounced the proposed dem- 
onstration as an attempt to provoke a bloody 
clash between the two language groups, and 
asked McGill students to stay away.. For 
the most p^t. the demonstration at Roddick 
Gates was orderly, and little damage was 
caused. President Raymond Lemieux of 
the MIS, one -of the organizations spon- 
soring the march, said later that if their 
demands were not met. future demonstra- 
tions would be greater in number and more 
intensified. 

academic 

deveiopments 

• During a 10 day period in January some 
600,000 books were moved from the Red- 
path Library to the new $7,000,000 McLen- 
nan Library. ITie move was accomplished 
by a staff of 179, who working around the 
clock moved 20,000 books each eight-hour 
shift. Although the move did not begin 
until January 10, the McLennan opened for 
business on January 21. The Redpath Li- 
brary will be closed untd the 1970-71 term 
for extensive renovation and modernization. 
Official opening of the McLennan Library 
takes place this afternoon at 3:00 p.m. 

• The McGill Institute of Islamic Studies 
opened a branch in Tehran, Iran. The 
Branch is described as “an organized aca- 
demic effort to bring the hitherto neglected 
Iranian contribution to philosophy in the 
past 500 years to the attention of Western 
scholars and the world in general." It. 
includes a research library and study facil- 
ities. 

• Dr. Han Suyin, celebrated Eurasian 
novelist and historian, delivered this year’s 
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.fIcLennan Library officially open, June 6 



Beatty Memorial Lectures on October 22, 
24, and 29. 1116 three lectures entitled 

“Asia, Today, Yesterday, and Tomorrow” 
drew capacity audiences of about 3,000 to 
each of the lectures. 

• Dr. Michael K. Oliver, Vice-Principal 
(Academic), on March 24 proposed a pro- 
gramme for the French language at Mc- 
(jill. He suggested that Francophone re- 
gistration be increased to about 20 per 
cent, that full service to the non-university 
public and to Francophone students in the 
French language be provided, and that a 
variety of courses in the French language 
in all faculties in addition to courses offer- 
ed in English be -offered. Dr. Oliver’s 
suggestions constituted one part of a major 
debate which raged on the campus for the 
entire year. 

• Dr. E. C. Wesbster, director of the 
McGill Centre for Continuing Education, 
proposed to Senate that the University offer 
to the English-speaking population of Mont- 
real an evening degree programme. “The 
Montreal campus of McGill today accepts 
no responsibility for university level edu- 
cation of anyone who has not been admitted 
as a candidate for a degree that will be 
earned in the dayjjme. Because of this we 
have lost the support of a large section of 
English-speaking Montreal”, he said. 

• An interdisciplinary programme in 
North American studies will be listed for 
the first time in the 1969-70 Arts and 
Science calendar. The programme is de- 
signed to offer undergraduates a fairly 
comprehensive view of the growth and 
achievement of North American civiliza- 
tion, and to acquaint them with a variety 
of disciplinary methods. Co-operating de- 
partments are English, History, Economics 



and Political Science, Fine Arts and Geo- 
graphy. 

• $ince July, 1968 six McCill doctors 
have been in Nairobi, Kenya helping esta- 
blish and develop University Collie’s de- 
partments of pediatrics and internal medi- 
cine. As well as teaching the undergradu- 
ate Kenyan medical students, each medical 
team is responsible for the professional 
care of patients in a teaching unit and the 
Canadians have taken part in various clin- 
ics and hospital committees. The six doc- 
tors involved are Howard Mitchell, Lome 
Shapiro, and James MacDougall in internal 
medicine, and John Charters, Alan Finley, 
and Colin Forbes in pediatrics. 

• McGill launched an East Asian Stud- 
ies Programme under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Paul T.K. Lin this year. The Cen- 
tre was established in recognition of the 
increasing importance of teaching and re- 
search in the field of Chinese civilization. 
This summer the Centre is conducting a 
Summer School of Chinese. 

• The University revamped the makeup 
of its main governing bodies - The Board 
of Governors and Senate. Tlie most signif- 
icant change made in the membership of 
the Board was the provision for the elec- 
tion of five members by and from Senate. 
Student members of Senate are eligible for 
election to the Board under this category. 
Total membership of Senate was increas^ 
from 38 to 65. Students now elect eight 
members of Senate. Another radical revi- 
sion of Senate gave elected members a 
numerical majority. Previously there were 
only nine elected members. At the same 
time as students were gaining representa- 
tion on Senate, many of Senate’s commit- 
tees moved quickly to provide for student 
membership. 
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Report of a meeting of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science^ May 27 



The first part of a meeting of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science May 27 was closed to 
the Press. At that time awards and degrees 
were recommended and discussed before 
being sent to Senate for approval. 

When the meeting was opened, the “Re- 
pwt on the Special Announcement for First 
Year Students” was the first item to be 
considered. This announcement, describing 
college-equivalent courses to be offered in 
all Faculties was briefly discussed and then 
accepted by the Faculty. The vote was una- 
nimous. 

The coUege^quivalent program will 
consist of ten courses, with satisfactory 
standing in eight of them required for com- 
pletion of the programme. “Satisfactory” 
is an 3 dhing above a D. D is considered a 
passing grade but not “satisfactmy.” Pro- 
vision is made for a student to t^e sup- 
pl^ental examihations. As well, in certain 
cases, a student may take a summer course 
to improve his mark. 



The second item of business was the 
question of a committee to study the consti- 
tution and structure of the Faculty itself. 
Professor H. D. Woods, who has now re- 
tired as dean of the Faculty, said that Fa- 
culty was “on the verge of a major con- 
vulsion.” He felt that a complete reorgani- 
zation of Faculty was forthcoming. The 
motion to establish the committee was 
passed. Members of the committee will be 
proposed by a nominating committee which 
will be jointly composed by this year’s and 
last year’s nominating committees. 

A student in second, third, or fourth 
year,” who has mathematics as one conti- 
nuation subject and who takes more than one 
Economics course in one year may take 
one of those economics courses in lieu of 
a third science subject different from the 
continuation subject.” This item, which 
means that a science student may now 
“major” in economics, was passed with 
three dissentions. 



The last subject to be discussed was 
Laurier LaPierre’s proposal for a French 
Canada Studies Programme. Professor 
Wo(^s suggested that a committee be es- 
tablished to direct proposals concerning 
the programme to appropriate divisions in 
the Faculty. At present the programme 
operates under the aegis of the Graduate 
School. According to Professor Woods the 
problems of staff, finances, and course 
distribution would arise in the changeover 
to the undergraduate level. A Faculty Com- 
mittee was needed, he said. 

LaPierre, speaking to the motion, said 
that he would not let himself be pushed 
around by “administrative rigmarole.” He 
was fed up with being continuously refused 
acceptance of his programme. He said that 
he had worked on the programme for two 
years and that the time had come to imple- 
ment it, not to send it to another committee 
for destruction. He said that he was not 



going to cooperate with any committee 
which the Faculty established; that he would 
neither communicate with it nor send it ma- 
terial. 

After debating the matter for some time. 
Faculty passed a motion which would estab- 
lish a committee to report on aspects of 
the' French Canada Studies Programme. At 
the conclusion of the meeting Professor 
C. D. Gordon stood to offer his thanks on 
behalf of Faculty to Professor Woods for 
his service to the Faculty and to the Uni- 
versity during the past five years. 

. Professor Woods then took the opportu- 
nity to address Faculty and speak on mat- 
ters relating to the past and to future pros- 
pects for the Faculty and for the University 
as a whole. An abridged version of his re- 
marks appears in this issue. 



Antevicanization: the prohtent of measuvetnent 



by Archie MALLOCH and John TRENTMAN 

While sharing the alarm recently expressed 
by a number of our colleagues over the 
apparently rapid Americanization of Cana- 
dian universities, we are bound to point 
out that in one respect at least the expo- 
siton of the problem has been unacceptably 
crude. The statistics offered by Profes- 
sors Matthews, Steele, Dudek, and Mac- 
Lennan are cast in tenns of “Canadians”; 
“Americans,” and “others”. Now it may 
be that in order to call public attention 
to the pre^nt danger, it is necessary 
to use such gross units of measurement, 
but when I^ofessor MacLennan’s quota plan 
is carried into effect, Canadian universities 
must in all honesty use a more precise 
instrument of measurement. The day is 
fast approaching when directors of person- • 
nel in Canadian universities will have to 
determine the national identity of each of the 
many hundreds of academic personnel on 
campus. What will they do with the man who 
was born in Newfoundland prior to 1949, did 
his undergraduate work at Dalhousie, did 
his graduate work at Columbia, taught for 
three years in Pennsylvania and has now 
been teaching at McGill for two years? A 
simple determination that such a man is or 
is not a Canadian cannot do justice to the 
complexities of his being, and we submit 
that no university teacher conscious of his 
responsibility to maintain high standards of 
intellectual discrimination will be content 
to have the question resolved in so [xro- 
crustean a manner. We propose therefore 
that following the precedent created some 
years ago by the Board of Broadcast Go- 
voTjiors, a serious effort be made to de- 
termine the Canadian content of each mem- 
ber of the teaching staff in our universities. 
We envisage a reliable formula - ultimately 
a computer pr(^amme - that could handle 
all the relevant items of information. The 
devising of such a formula rests with col- 
leagues in the mathematical sciences, 
whose help we now earnestly solicit. What 
we offer here is a brief survey of what 
seem to us to be obvious topics or cate- 
gwies fa: inclusion, together with our es- 
timate of the relative importance of each. 
Within each category there are subtle 
questions that we cannot pretend to have 
answered fully, but it seemed worthwhile, 
nevertheless, to describe some of them and 
to indicate possible solutions. 

Birth, Residence, and Citizenship 

Allocations under this heading require a 
judicious balancing of objective and subjec- 



tive factors. It would be unfair to give too 
great a weight to the mere accidents of 
birth and residence; on the other hand, it 
would clearly be undesirable to give so great 
a weight to questions of will and intention 
in a professor as to suggest that there is no 
objective differnece between a Canadian and 
an alien. We propose, therefore, that nor- 
mally there be a modest allocation of points 
for teing born in Canada, and a further allo- 
cation of points for each year of residence 
in Canada, the points per year to diminish 
after the age of fifty (this last qualifica- 
tion based on the assumption that after fifty 
the inertia factor begins to out-weigh con- 
siderations of national virtue). Again, we 
propose that normally a sopiewiiat larger 
allocation of points be given for becoming 
a naturalized Canadian (as an act proceeding 
fron the mature will, rather than from the 
accident of the mother’s location at full 
term) and that the same allocation of points 
for residence apply as for someone born 
in Canada. These two general rules, however 
should be subject to certain qualifications. 
If it can be shown that the mother of the 
professor in question assured his birth in 
Canady by ^ome unusual or heroic effort to 
cross the border before parturition, then by 
an argument from derivative virtue, we pro- 
pose that the same number of points be 
allocated as for naturalization. We propose 
further that if it can be demonstrated that 
a i»ofessor bom in Canada has never in the 
course of his life left his homeland, he should 
be eligibile for a fidelity bonus, to be in- 
cluded in the annual computation of his 
Canadian content until such time as he 
forfeits it by leaving the country. 

Several difficult questions have been 
brought to our attention under this heading. 
Should there be some official recognition of 
what we might call naturalization by desire 
(analogous to the ancient doctrine of the 
church, baptism by desire)? We know of a 
colleague, born elsewhere, who wrote to the 
Department of Immigration shortly after 
his arrival in Canada, asking what steps 
were necessary to become a naturalized 
citizen. He nerver received an answer and 
has since then been so occupied with his 
teaching and research that he has not had 
time to repeat the request. It may seem un- 
fair that such a man should forfeit his allo- 
cation of residence points during all these 
years merely because of the inefficiency of 
our federal bureaucracy. Another question: 
Should there be any attempt to award points 
for place of conception? Without intending 
to dismiss the question, we feel bound to 
observe that quite aside from the difficulty oi 



establishing the event in question, such an 
allocation would be bound to revive the old 
question (canvassed by many theologians) 
of the exact time at which the infusion of the 
soul takes place. Another question: in cal- 
culating residence points, should there be a 
regional equalization plan that could take 
account of the fact that being a resident of 
Canada demands more national virtue in 
some parts of the country than in others? 

Marriage and the 
begetting of more Canadians , 

We know that our readers will share with us 
a reluctance to subject profound personal 
relationships to quantification, but marriage 
and parenthood are undeniable elements of 
human life and therefore must come w ithin 
our present considerations. We propose 
that a significant allocation of points be 
made to a non Canadian who contacts ma- 
trimony with a woman of 51 percent of 
better Canadian content. As a corollary, 
we recommend that any Canadian who con- 
tracts matrimony with a woman of less 
than 51 percent Canadian content forfeit 
an equal number of points. For each chUd 
born in Canada of two Canadian parents, we 
recommend an allocation of points that 
would be included in the annual computation 
of the professorial parent’s Canadian con- 
tent until the chUd reaches his majority. 
If both parents are professors, only one 
would be eligible to include this location 
in his content, and the allocation would be 
forfeited if the child were to be sent to an 
American school or college, or were to 
spend two consecutive summers outside 
this country. Though the matter is likely to 
be contentious, we nevertheless propose 
that no points be allocated to children born 
of mixed national parentage, as their po- 
tential for Canadian fidelity must be re- 
garded as poor. 

In recognition of the important part 
played in our country’s history by the In- 
dian and the Eskimo, we propose ^ native 
people’s bonus to any professor (Canadian 
or other) who allies himself by marriage, 
or some more primitive rite, to one of the 
category, of marriage, but we suggest that 
they be dealt with as they occur by the ap- 
peals body described below. 

Procedures 

Recognizing that the health of an institu- 
tion of higher learning depends on a con- 
siderable diversity within the teaching staff, 
we propose that though the Canadian content 



of each individual professor should be com- 
puted accurately, the decisive computation 
should be the average Canadian content 
within a department. We recommend that 
each university..department be required to. 
attain a minimum of 67 percent Canadian 
content. We choose the figure *67, not only 
because it conunemorates in its digits the 
year of Confederdiion, but because it re- 
presents a conunitment to Canadian identity 
that might be expressed in an adaptation of 
an ancient Latin motto: ubi tares academici, 
duo Canadenses. We propose that the ne- 
cessary calculations be made for each de- 
partment in March of the year using a 
formula elaborated out of the discussion 
above, that the budget of a department be 
reduced by the number of percentage points 
that department falls below 67 in its average 
Canadian content, but that a delinquent de- 
partment be allowed five months (i.e., April 
through August) to raise its content before 
the reduction is applied. No one is more 
anxious than we to see rigorous standards 
maintained in so important an area as this, 
but the generosity of the Canadian spirit 
is best expressed by allowing the careless 
or forgetful time to realize their full Cana- 
dian potential. Our proposals under the two 
categories above may not seem to allow a 
delinquent department much recourse du- 
ring this five-month period, but certain mo- 
ves would be obvious. Celibate members 
of the department could be directed to take 
unto thanselves Canadian partners; married 
members of the department could be en- 
couraged to b^et Canadians and thus en- 
cumber (as it were) those departmental fund 
whose loss is threatened; and finally if the 
situation were desperate, members of the 
department could divorce non-Canadian part 
no:s and replace them with Canadians. If a 
department after such recourse is still 
unable to attain the 67 percent demanded, 
then it must institute a long-range Canadian 
development plan and in the meantime accep 
the consequences of tis earlier follies. 

Appeals Board 

It must be obvious that no system such as 
this proposed can function justly or effi- 
ciently without some form of appeals body. 
In a matter such as this, where feelings run 
strong, it seems appropriate that such an 
appeals body be composed of objective ob- 
servers who can assess the nature of the 
Canadian identity with some detachment, 
and therefore we recommend that it be 
composed exclusively of Indians and Elskh 
mos. 
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What will happen to the McGill student 
ghetto in the next five years? This is the 
uigent question being asked by officials 
responsible for student housing as a result 
of plans recently announced plans to rede- 
velop the Milton-Park area. 

Concordia Estates Limited, which has beei 
buying up property in the six-block area 
bounded by Pine, Hutchison, Milton, and Ste 
Famille streets, says it intends to under-, 
take “a major community redevelopment 
project in mid-Montreal.” 

Over the past ten years, Concordia has 
bought up over 96% of the property in that 
area. It plans to demolish most of this to 
make room for a $200 million complex of 
apartment buildings, boutiques, and parks 
to be called Cite Concordia. 

There are 3,000 students living in the 
area and, as is to be expected, the prices 
for dwelling units will rise well beyond the 
average university student’s income. 

Many residents are either old age pen- 
sioners, or low-income families, for whom 
Concordia has said it will create a ‘‘bank 
of housing” to minimize the bad effects of 
displaceihent. 

There are now 3,000 students living in 
an area immediately east of McGUl Univer- 
sity, comprising buildings within the bound- 
aries of University, Hutchison, Pine, and 



Sherbroc^e streets. Over the next five 
years, as Concordia completes the first 
stage of its project, the value of property 
in this adjacent area will rise considerably, 
and other real estate companies will pro- 
bably move in and take over large amounts 
of property. 

Planning in this area would conceivably 
follow that of Cite Concordia, and an entire 
low-cost housing area would disappear to 
be replaced by high-cost, high-rise apart- 
ment buildings. 

Brian Hirst, Chairman of the McGill 
Students’ Society Housing Committee, pre- 
dicts that once interference from other 
developers intensifies, the student ghetto 
will be forced to move west of McGUl. 

To counteract the U1 effects of this 
move, the Students’ Society has set up an 
independent non-profit organization known 
as the McGUl Students’ Housing Corpora- 
tion (MSHC) to own and administer co- 
operative buUdings in the area around Mc- 
GUl. 

The corporation has bought the St. John 
Ambulance BuUding on MacGregor St. and 
hopes to convert it into a co-op for 265 
people by 1970. This, Hirst hopes, ‘‘wUl 
start the nucleus of a hew ghetto west of 
McGUl.’- 

The Housing Committee sees co-ops as 



the ideal solution to the crisis condition 
in student housing. In view of Concordia’s 
plans to change the nature of a large chunk 
of the ghetto, attempts are being made by 
MSHC to buy up other houses. 

The outlook for a complete solution to 
the problem is not very bright, says Hirst. 
Sir George WUliams University students 
are also trying to find housing in the same 
area that MSHC is now exploring. As well, 
with the establishment of nearby branch of 
the new University of Quebec, there just 
wiU not be enough room for all the students 
seeking accomodation. 

Concordia Estates denies it wUl be 
responsible for any mass exodus of students 
from the ghetto. President Norman Neren- 
berg says that his corporation is aware of 
housing problems for students, and is offer- 
ing to turn over many buUdings now stand- 
ing in the area to MSHC for long-term 
periods at low rental values. 

Although negotiations between the two 
cwporations have being going on since No- 
vember, neither side .^-has come to any 
agreement. 

The first group of buUdings that Concor- 
dia offered was found unsatisfactory by the 
students. No reasons were been given. 

Nerenberg also said that he has offered 
to buUd as part of Cite Concordia new 



buUdings for student residences, provided 
there are subsidies either from the provin- 
cial or federal governements. ‘‘If students 
want to take over all the new buUdings that 
they find suitable, they can do so - provided 
they have the money.” What has been hap- 
pening in the ghetto is merely the conse- 
quence of McGUl University’s faUure in the 
last ten years to compete with Concordia 
for the land the latter presently occupies. 

Every year students find it harder to get 
decent housing at reasonable rates. Because 
many buUdings have already been demolish- 
ed for high-cost apartment buUdings, the 
increasing competition for the older buUd- 
ings has virtuaUy created what economists 
call a seller’s market. Landlords are find- 
ing it more profitable to ignore minor re 
pairs, and stUl charge higher rents. Every 
September fin^ the temporary housing re 
gistration bureau in the Union less organiz- 
ed. There has never been any permanent 
office at McGUl to deal with the problem, 
and it seems that if any efforts are to be 
made towards solving the problem it must 
be through a well-organized, expert staff. 

The crisis situation, despite the student 
housing corporation’s endeavors, shows no 
sign of being resolved. The future seems 
as bleak as ever. 




Residcnl ; **Before they were firetraps. Now Chat they will be torn down they have beeome historical 
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f acuity union: 

‘‘o better start^^ 

To the Editor; 

Dr St. Pierre’s letter about the “radical” 
faculty union made me very sad. For if a 
man of understanding and good will misses 
the point of what we are trying to do, what 
hope is there for us? I don’t want to say, 
though that his react on to our initial meet- 
ing was unjustified. Much of what happened 
there was ill-judged or ill-done. (I don’t 
believe, to get a ugly point over with, that 
it showed unsincerity on anyone’s part or 
that Dr St. Pierre has any grounds for sus- 
pecting our real motives. I am of course 
speaking mainly for myself, since that 
meeting was the first time I met most of 
the other ten co- 'Sponsors.) 

In my undestanding of this enterprise, 
then, we and the other faculty members 
who have expressed an interest have quite 
a lot of things in mind for the new union to 
aim at: not all necessarily connected, and 
none predominant. Some are pretty narrow- 
ly economic: we think McGill needs, at 
present anyway, a faculty negotiating group 
that will do more than make faint noises 
about salaries, budgeting, sabbaticals, ten- 
ure policy, etc. And will be aided in this 
not allowing administrators, i.e. people 
responsible for doling out the money, to sit 
also on the other side of the fence. Some 
are pretty narrowly educational. We felt 
that McGill needs, at least at present, a 
faculty body which will seriously and con- 
tinuously discuss all and any questions about 
the way education is carried on within the 
university. We should as a body have been 
discussing its implications for the univeisi- 
ty as a vdiole. We should, right now, be dis- 
cussing its implications for the university* 
as a whole. We should, right now, be dis- 
cussing as a faculty the question of lowering 
interdeparmental barriers, the question of 
making for more flexible shemes of exam- 
ination and grading, the possibilities opened 
up by our future shift to a 3-year program- 
me, the options for summer courses, etc. 
We should be working out arguments and 
positions on the increasing registration of 
Francophone students at NbGill. Some, fi- 
nally, are broader in their scope. We should 
have been talking for some time about the 
implications of McGill’s offering CEGEP- 
equivalent courses for the next 4 years, 
about our cooperation with Dawson College 
and the other universities helping in this 
scheme, about the relations between our 
courses and those given in the French- 
language CEGEPs, and our relations with 
the French-language side of the Quebec 
educational system. About the implications 
of all this on McGill’s role as an interna- 
tional university. And so forth. I say that 
the faculty should have been discussing 
these issues: I know that some - not many - 
have been raised in MAUT. And, like Dr. 
St. Pierre, I think our new organisation 
should be understood as working alongside 
MAUT, not in opposition to it - a fruitless 
and bitter opposition at best. Now we do 
not have unified views on these issues: I 
don’t know what the other co-sponsors think 
about them, and I can’t claim that my own 
views are firm or wdl-found. We simply 
haven’t had enough dialogue, enough co- 
operative discussion and mutual education. 
It follows that we haven’t got any policies 
yet. We don’t even know if we agree enough 
among ourselves for “policies” to be pos- 
sible. The whole enterprise may - if it 
hasn’t already - collapse through funda- 
mental disagreements, even disagreements 



about the scope and aims of the new or- 
ganisation. But all of this only means that 
the discussions is terribly urgent. So far 
are we, in my understanding, from simply 
wanting to propagate a bunch of sinister re- 
volutionary ideas among the faculty! (Ac- 
tually one would have to be singularly naive; 
to think McGill faculty likely be in thei 
slightest receptive, as a whole, to any idea 
that smacked of anything remotely revolu- 
tionary.) 

A final appeal, to Dr. St. Pierre and the 
many, I hope, who like him are sincerely 
and profoundly concerned with the educa- 
tional, and social, functioning of McGill. 
There has been too much bitterness and, 
I am afraid, even hatred between faculty 
members. This last year has been dis- 
turbing and disillusioning. We need more 
of this, more accusations of bad faith, of 
ulterior motives, of undercover fellow 
travdling, like we need a hole in the 
head, as they Sc^. Nor do we need, at this 
stage, a reckoning of relative guilt. We 
need attemps by everybody to try to un- 
derstand the other point of view: at the 
very least, to try to talk together. As a 
scientist. Dr. St. Pierre will well know 
that the rubbing together of conflicting 
opinions and evaluations is an absolute pre- 
requisite for our beginning to move towards 
the day when we can talk sense about the 
deep and urgent problems that face us at 
McGill. Let’s see if we can make a better 
start this September. 

Jeremy Walker 
Assistant Professor 
Dept of Philosophy 

memo from 
nominating 
committee 

To the Editor: 

A letter from Professor Martin Levine in 
the Reporter issue of May 22 deplored the 
lack of Assistant Professors on Senate 
Committee. Because of the lack of repre- 
sentation of junior staff members, the Nom- 
inating Committee of Senate sent a note to 
the Reporter (which appeared on page 6 of 
the May 1st, 1969 issue) in which the com- 
mittee informed members of the Universi- 
ty community. . .that it is about to under- 
take the annual task of reviewing the mem- 
bership of Standing Committee of Senate. 
After this review the proposal membership 
of committees for the 1969-70 session will 
be presented to Senate. Members of the Uni- 
versity are invited to suggest names of in- 
dividuals whom they consider to be qualified 
and willing to serve on Standing Committees. 
A complete list of Standing Committees ap- 
pears in the front of the Staff Directory, al- 
though appointment or election to some of 
these is prescribed by Senate regulations. 
Suggestions should be made either to the 
Nominating Committee.” So far very few 
letters were received from Assistant Pro- 
fessors <or any one else; but it is not too 
late. If you do send a letter, include rele- 
vant information about the persons recom- 
mended.Since it is planned to effect changes 
in the composition of many of the commit- 
tees. such letters should be sent soon. 

C. P. Leblond 
Member of the Nominating Committee 



reply to 
assistant prof 
riggs 

To the Editor: 

In reply to Assistant Professor Riggs' 
letter on the Reserves Policy, I wish to 
make the following comments. 

His letter itself is most revealing in 
exposing the Assistant Professor’s total 
ignorance of the situation. Moreover, it is 
astounding to consider that as a historian he 
must imagine himself to be a social scien- 
tist. His one-sided ranting, however, read- 
ily destroys the applicabUity of this label. 

For him, the reserves decision is an ap- 
parent plot. His paranoia has singled me 
out as a student member of the committee 
that did make the decision. The Assistant 
Professor is under the impression that the 
committee on which I served was out “to 
get” faculty members. 

I should infcHmi Reporter readers that 
attempts have been made to inform Assis- 
tant Professor Riggs, specifically, of the 
reserves situation. However, the Assistant 
Prof^or has seen fit to fly off the handle 
despite such individual attention. 

For the benefit of the McGill Reporter 
readership, I should explain my impres- 
sions of the reserves situation. 

The Reserves Department was esta- 
blished to provide students with an equitable 
distribution of heavily used and scarce 
“gut” course material. However, abuses 
coupled with a poor financial situation 
emerged to make the system infuriatingly 
inefficient from the viewpoint of students 
and staff. 

Professors frequently submitted monst- 
rous reading lists. This in itself was not 
bad. However, an impasse was reached \riien 
the number of courses serviced rose to 500. 
Moreover, faculty members were submitting 
reserve lists for this past session as late 
as February! 

It was this situation that our conunittee 
was confronted with. ’The issue was not whe- 
ther twenty or one hundred and twenty book 
limits should be placed on reserve. We 
were faced with the dilemma of whether the 
Reserves Department could function at all 
without certain guide-lines. 

As a student who must make frequent 
use of reserves, the decision was perhaps 
harder on me than on faculty members of 
the committee. However, a very serious 
question had emerged where it would be im- 
possible to deal with all 500 courses with- 
out limitation. Obviously, when faced with 
such a situation, I had to agree to “half i 
loaf.” to insure flexibilty, moreover, pro- 
vision was made for faculty members vrtio 
wished to exceed limits to appeal to a sub- 
committee of the Arts and lienee Library 
Committee. 

Assistant Professor Riggs in his negative 
raving has failed to ration^ly consider any 
possible benefits of reserve reform. 

' A major change may be greater use of 
the general collection. There may be great- 
er student initiative in using library re- 
sources. It should be noted, for the Assistant 
Professor’s benefit, that funds saved from 
processing infrequently used material could 
be diverted to building up the general col- 
lection. 

By being confronted with guide-lines, 
faculty members will hopefully be forced to 
reconsider stale sterile course readings. 
It should be pointed out, again for the As- 
sistant Professor’s benefit, that the old 
system encouraged faculty to add instead of 
eliminate material from reserve lists. 
Frequently, reserve lists had been unchan- 
ged for years. 

It is in this context that Assistant Pro- 
fessor Riggs’ comments should be con- 
sidered. 

Another part of his letter that I take 
issue with is his “Professor,” or in this 
case, “Assistant Professor as God” stand. 
Fortunately, McGill has evolved from the 
traditional Professor as God - Student as 
peon relationship. However, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Riggs’ letter reeks with nostalgia 



for the good old days of colonial — like 
administration at McGill. These were times 
in which students and library personnel 
could be bullied into accepting capricious 
faculty demands. 

As to the situation at other libraries, it 
must be remembered that the McGill Lib- 
rary System is on a much poorer financial 
footing than Yale or Harvard, to cite two 
examples. I should remind the Assistant 
Professor that these two institutions spend 
four to five times more than McGill on per 
capita library expenditures. Little expertise 
is needed to observe the vast gaps in certain 
segments of the general collection. 

Hopefully, the Assistant Professor’s 
views are not typical of those held by Mc- 
Gill faculty members. I hope that Assistant 
Prof^or Rig^ will grow up and face the 
realities of the library as well as other 
situations at McGill. 

Philip Aspler B.A. Ill 
Honours History 

a question for 
the faculty union 

To the Editor: 

In its Statement in April the “Organizing 
Committee for a MrGill Faculty Union” 
demanded that the proposed Union “must 
have a direct voice in the use of the Univer- 
sity endowment.” This raises interesting 
questions about the proper functions of a 
Trade Union of professors who already enjoy 
“Mitbestimmung” at all levels of decision- 
taking within the institution which is their 
employer. However in the French version of 
its statement the Committee does not make 
this claim, but merdy asserts that “cette 
organisation... doit avoir droit de parole 
au sujet de I’utilisation du fonds de donation 
de rUniversite.” When I received the 
Committee’s statement I wrote in French to 
the Acting Secretary to explain my difficulty 
in reconciling the two versions on this 
important point, and I suggested that the 
Committee should make its ' meaning pre- 
cisely clear in both languages. I received no 
answer. 

One of the educational facilities which 
McGill is still able to offer successfully is 
the opportunity for those of us who wish to 
become bilingual to practise writing French 
in our official correspondence. I find that a 
letter in French gets very prompt attention 
from the Administration. 

H. R. C. Wright 

arctic 

institute 

To the Editor: 

We in the Arctic Institute have noted with 
interest the letter of Professor L.C. (3old- 
berg in your issue of 8 May and that of Pro- 
fessor M.P. Paidoussis in your issue of 22 
May. 

It seems appropriate to draw to your rear 
decs’ attention that there already exists in 
Montreal an Institute which devotes its acti- 
vities to the North in all its aspects, including 
research in the physical, biological, and 
social sciences, and studies of the current 
and potential developments in the North. 

The Arctic Institute of North America 
occupies premises oWned by McGill Univer- 
sity at 3458 Redpath Street. The Institute 
is not part of McGill, but since its inception 
in 1944 has been very closely associated 
with the University and our senior staff is 
listed in the McGill University Telephone Di- 
rectory. 

We would, of course, welcome ideas and 
discussions with anyone in McGill who has 
an interest in the North. To suggest that 
McGill needs a separate new institution for 
this sort of purpose appears redundant. 

Brig. H. W. Love 
Executive Director 
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past 

and 

the 

future 



by H.D. Woods 



H. D. Woods, Bronfman Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations and retiring Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Science begins a leave of 
absence this week and will return to the 
Univereity on January 1 of next year as a 
Professor in the department of Economics. 
The following is an abridgment of ‘valedic- 
tory’ remarks he made to a meeting of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science on May 27. 



Members of Faculty, 

I would like to address myself to the con- 
dition of the Faculty in the university. I 
recall, as I am sure many of you will, my 
predecessor’s remarks over five years ago 
when he was relinquishing the office. Ken- 
neth Hare was not optimistic; indeed, he told 
us frankly he thou^t the faculty was slip- 
ping. It was a sombre note on whiqh to as- 
sume office. 

Yet I believe that the staff of the univer- 
sity is better today than it was five years 
ago. The Arts and Science Faculty has 
grown enormously in that period and inany^ 
new instructors at all levels have been 
recruited. I can honestly say that the tech- 
nical qualifications of the staff has improved. 
I have watched the appointments in the De- 
partments, and I have been particularly 
concerned to observe the separations or 
transfers elsewhere. Of these latter, I can 
report that the number of highly qualified 
members of the academic staff who have 
been lost to other institutions has been re- 
markably small. In spite of all our diffi- 
culties McGill has been able to attract and 
hold a staff of rising quality. We cannot be 
sure that this condition will continue, and in 
^ case, it is impossible to know what it 
is that tips the scales of decision in the 
mind of one who has been invited to join us, 
or of one our staff members who is invited 
to go elsewhere. I have the impression that 
the unsettled condition in Quet^ is hurting 
us niore than in the past. I could reach 
disaster levels, especially if the discrimi- 
nation mentioned by the Director of Finance 
as reported in this morning’s Gazette con- 
tinues. Whatever the advantages of McGill 
may be as a long established university with 
a respected tradition and an enviable repu- 
tation situated in this wonderful and exciting 
city, we cannot endure unless we receive 
equitable treatment in respect of financial 
support. This is a fundamental condition 
of survival. 

From time to time a bit of evidence 
turns up which indicates McGill’s unsettled 



Time oul al Ihc Faculty Club. 
Pr«»ircMKor Harry D. WVoods 
(IciTt) joiuK with Principal H. 
Rockc Robertson. Professor 
F.J. Ktansbury. new Dean of 
.%rts and Science and 4rts and 
ScicncHi Undergraduate So- 
ciety President Paul Wong in 
a bit of intellectual gambol. 



social and political environment or uncer- 
tainty about her future is influencing indi- 
vidu^ staff decisions. A few letters of 
resignation have giveiTthese circumstances 
as reasons, although in each case it has not 
been the principal reason. 

We must not overlook the bright side. I 
know that many of our colleagues have 
received tempting offers to join other very 
reputable universities. Sometimes 1 learn 
of these offers only by accident. I would like 
to cite the case of one of our good scientists 
who came to tell me he had received a very 
attractive invitation from another Canadian 
university and that he was strongly in- 
clined to accept. He made it quite clear 
that he was not bargaining for better 
terms here but that certain personal as- 
sociations attracted him to the other uni- 
versity. Had he not been considering it 
piously he would not have told me about 
it. I was able then to get him to reveal that 
he had declined similar invitations from 
Toronto, Chicago, California, and Texas. 
He had not bothered to inform me. I was 
able to -fend off the invader and this excel- 
lent scientist and teacher is still with us. 

I could quote another case of one colleague 
who declined an offer of a distinguished 
professorship at another university which 
carried a salary of ten thousand dollars 
mwe than was his McGill salary; or an- 
other who left a position in industry to 
accept a McGill professorship at eleven 
thousand less than his industrial salary. 

These are a few illustrations I know 
alMut. I could quote more, and I am cer- 
tain that there are a great many others 
unknown to me. They do not surprise me. 
Indeed it is good. For out of all this comes 
a feeling that McGill is attractive to. staff 
of high calibre. It is terribly important 
that we keep it that way. 

The period of my deanship has been 
one of great tension and stress for most 
universities of the western world. McGill 
has been no exception, and we come to the 
end- of this academic year in a^ost un- 
settled state. I wish I could hand over 
the office to my successor with a genuine 
feeling of satisfaction that there is a rea- • 
sonable level of agreement regarding the 
resolution of the issues that divide us. Un- 
fortunately I cannot. The public documents 
and the files in my office, and no doubt in 
others not available to me, bear witness to 
the deap cleavages, ideological posturings, 
and personal animosities which threaten 
the faculty and the university. 



Controversy is a major component of 
the life of a university, and partisan dem- 
onstration is a natur^ instrument for the 
projection of controversy to a wider forum. 
'Traditionally, McGill has been able to take 
both controversy and demonstration in its 
stride. But perhaps we have not full under- 
stood why the stability of the university in 
the past has been assured, even though 
the campus was frmn time to time some- 
what tumultuous. I bdieve that the forces 
of protest in earlier years were weaker and 
less able to muster wide-spread support; 
also, that the structure of government in 
the university itself was more effective 
in meeting confrontations.. 

Times and circumstances have changed. 
The phenomenal expansion of the university 
and the insatiable demand for operating 
revenues has made government a tremen- 
dously important element in university af- 
fairs. There is also the student movement 
and the demand for sharing of power on the 
campus with which you are all familiar. 
Lastly, during the years from 1950 there 
was • an attack by staff on the university 
power system, especially as it was em-. 
bodied Iqr the Board of Governors. In facts 
I was one of those who was actively engaged 
in the transfer of effective power from the 
Board to Senate and the Faculties. I believe 
those of us who brought about these changes 
were right in doing so. The locus of power 
as it had existed was no longer defensible. 
But we did not foresee all the consequences. 

The weakening of the authority of the 
Board of Governors unintentionally weak- 
ened and even undermined the position of 
the academic hierarchy as well. We thought 
we were instruments in the transfer of func- 
tion and especially of authority from the 
Board to Senate, faculties, and departments. 
But we also inadvertently exposed the Prin- 
cipal, the Vice-Principals, the Deans, and 
the chaumen of departments to whatever 
other forces should emerge on the campus. 
With the rise of the student power movement 
the weakness of the academic hierarchy 
became obvious. The danger in all this is 
that responsible exercise of authority by 
those in positions of esponsibility may be 
rendered impossible. 

Only the academic staff of the university 
can redeem the position. Any attempt on 
the part of the Board of Governors to 
exercise in fact the authonty it possesses 
de jure will be rightly resisted by even 
the conservative elements in the teaching 

Continued on page 1 1 
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' stdff. tiEven more dangeroiis to academic 
integrity than a restoration of Board power 
would be intervention. Mtside the 
university itself by either private groups 
or public authorities, however well inten- 
tioned. What is necessary is that the staff 
recognize what is at stake. The fact is that 
they alone can protect the university and 
restore some sort of functioning equili- 
tnium based on widdy accepted values. 
Conversely, the staff may be the medium 
through which the university destroys it- 
self. If it continues along the present road 
where confrontation is tending to replace 
controversy, where bitterness, suspicions, 
intrique, and manoeuvre appear to be sup-, 
planing mutual trust and respect, the future 
of McGill is indeed depressing. 

Conversely, the staff may be the medium 
through which the university destroys it- 
self. If it continues along the present road 
where confrontation is tending to replace 
controversy, where bitterness, suspicion, 
intrique, and manoeuvre appear to te sup- 
planing mutual trust and respect, the future 
of McGill is indeed depressing. 

The most frightening circumstance in 
McGill today is not the student confronta- 
tion but the lack of credibility among seg- 
ments of the staff, and between some staff 
members and academic administration. 
‘Within some departments factional conflict 
is severe and destructive political factions 
are the order of the day. The constitutional 
order is challenged, and the politicizing of 
the faculty continues. 

I appeal to all groups and especially to 
each individual member of staff to engage 
in careful reflection and to consider the 
probable consequences of his or her own 
actions concerning the welfare of the facul- 
ty and the university. WhUe we must rec- 
ognize the great changes that are taking 
place in society and in the universities 
themselves, we cannot on this account justi- 
fy irresponsible actions of our members. 
Indeed toe reverse is true. The values upon 
which a free university must be built are 
always suspect in the real world of politics 
and industry and ordinary social relations. 
Any such university must exist in an atmos- 
phere of tolerance which an aroused public 
or an activist student body will not wish to 
permit. 

Our survival depends upon toe extent 
to which the teaching and research staff 
recognize the dangers from within and 
without toe university and realize the urgent 
need to reduce factionalism and strengthen 
the hands of toe Principal and his imme- 
diate associates as well as the Deans and 
vice-deans and departmental chairmen. 

You’ have been very patient with my 
abuse of privilege. Now I must thank you 
all for your patience and for your coopera- 
tion during the last five years. I have en- 
joyed the deanship and I hope I have been 
useful to Faculty. I have especially en- 
joyed presiding at faculty meetings. On the 
other end of the scale I have found atten- 
dance at meetings of the reformed Senate, 
where all the conflicts and suspicions and 
politics of the university are on display, the 
most distasteful part of my duties. I sin- 
cerely hope we can so manage the affairs 
of the Faculty of Arts and Science that we 
avoid the tragedy of Senate. 
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' fiadi of the men who . thb we^ relinquishes • 
hisradinii^ttative post.-ieaves. behh^Uura. 
a «un^r of achiemii^ 

' of thexontiniA^ tlidveriity. 

; MaxweH Chhin - DnaiMt^eieactity'^ 

, : .The>^t,bf itaree ‘mhjbr develop^nts 
' iirotolATWaxWyH , 

Tpie is Ihe <of Mlie T^iitidi^ |«aw 

Ufidniol IMe :pfogranuM :pii>- : 

^des for Itabiiiig in the- civil law j[qr ,ad:. - 
miss^ to the Quebec- BarV aiid .alM ' for' 
.^,i^rai|iing in the cbranmn law, so as .to-.po:- 
. '^t-graduates to seek adnussion to the 
of any province in Canada. The McQill Law 
Faculty will now be training the first truly 
‘toi-systemal" lawyers in Canada - or the 
first truly “Canadian” lawyers, in the sense 
that they will be familiar with both legal 
systems in the country. 

He has also been Iv gely responsible for 
the founding of toe Institute of Comparative 
and Foreign Law, as well as further ad- 
vances in toe Institute of Air and Space 
Law, as well as further advances in the 
Institute of Air and Space Law. These ins- 
titutes, together with post-graduate studies 
in civil law and public law, have given Mc- 
Gill the largest post-graduate programme of 
any law school in Canada. 

It was due to Max Cohen’s initiative that 
the Faculty of Law acquired the new Chan- 
cellor Day Hall and vastly improved its 
library. 'He also supported a continuing re- 
form of the law curriculum, with three ma- 
jor reforms in his five years of tenure. 
They all point toward greater flexibility, 
more optional courses, and more adaptabili- 
ty to the idea of a trub^ national law school 
programme, with the additional dividend of 
French-language options in many of the 
civil law core courses. All of this was 
' done recently, with full student participa- 
tion on the curriculum committee of the 
faculty. 

On toe subject of his own faculty in the 
future. Professor Cohen comments: “But 
deeper than the question of courses and 
specialization is the whole argument about 
the social responsibility of a modem law 
school. The McGill Law Faculty hopes to 
become as socially aware of toe challenges 
of the day as it is professionnally competent 
to meet them.” 

Prof. Cohen will remain with the Facul- 
ty as a teacher, after a short leave of 
absence to fulfill some professional re- 
sponsibilites. 

Stanley Frost - Dean of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies & Research, 1963-69. 

Under Stanley Frost’s deanship, the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies & Research has 
^own a considerably. When he assumed 
lis post, there were about 1,200 students 
enrolled in the* faculty; next year, there 
will be an estimated 3,600 registrations. 
The most significant area of growth lies in 
the professional disciplines: the Graduate 
School of Business is a case in point, as is 
the School of Social Work, whose standards 
were raised after it was taken into toe fac- 
ulty. In Library Science and in Engineering 
there were interesting developments in 
graduate degrees and diplomas. The School 
of Architecture has also made plans for 
new degrees. 

On the research side, there was a large 
increase in research funds over the years, 
from $5V2 million to over $13 million per 
annum. The research Master’s degree, 
which had been in decline, underwent a 
resurgence and there was remarkable 
growth on the Ph. D. level. In fact, McGill 
now offers the Ph.D. degree in more areas 
than any other university in Canada; one in 
four Ph.D.’s given across the country comes 
from McGill. Generally, there is a new con- 
cern in the faculty for the quality of work 
in all areas, particularly in the amount of 



careful attention £iyeq to toe lyork and 
progress -of candidal lor rdse^h de- 
grees. 

;On -the injterdisc^liqary level. Dean 
■ FYost’s stewardship SAW the ib^iation of 
'toe' Marine Scioices Ceitre, thte*pratre for 
' Developlng-Area Studies, the Dfo^edical 
. Engmeoing Unit, and ^ Mapc(|bdborato- ! 
Jw. W^.toe support Of ihe- facul^^ Research 
: 7;1nV-the ;Httinanities 'has been growing 
iPr^bly, as has -lesea^h Spei^ 

• the Ldurv&iiculty:;^^ti^ recent . 

^iijiuis,.toe structure bfettie tocul^l^ been 
under review, and Senate is now oii the point 
of annoying a new striictiireto fating every- 
?<Hie above toe rank. of assistant professor 
into toe faculty, in wd^to empbuize that 
graduate work is centralto the University, 
and not a separate, distinct entity. 

Frost will take up the post of Vice- 
Principal (Planning and Developmoit). 

Carl WinUer — Vice-Principal (Planning 
and Development) - 1966-69. 

Vice-Principal Winkler has been behind 
all aspects of the physical development of 
the University over the past several years, 
besides filling in, during the past year, as 
acting dean of the recently constituted fac- 
ulty of management, a role somewhat dif- 
ferent for a chemist. He has been Chairman 
of one of Senate’s key committees - the 
Committee on Development. Since August 
'1968, he has also been Chairman of the 
hard-pressed Sub-committee on Space Al- 
location for the Montreal campus, and a 
member of its counterpart at Macdonald 
College. 

He has been faced with the formidable 
task of worrying through all facets of the 
growing pains of the University in a period 
of human and academic expansion. He has 
had to concern himself with everything from 
requests for a single office, through re- 
habilitation of existing faculties to meet 
specified needs, to the submissions, speci- 
fications and construction of complexes to 
house new academic units. 

Other projects in which he has played 
an in^rtant role have been recent addi- 
tions to toe University’s faculties such as 
the McLennan Library (which opens offi- 
ciaUy on June 6), the enlargement, of the 
Macdonald Engineering Building, and cons- 
truction of the Magnet Laboratory, toe 
Radar Weather Observatory at Ste-Anne de 
Bellevue, toe Centennial Student Centre, the 
married student apartments at Macdonald 
CoUege, toe Mineral Research institute at 
the Gault Elstate, and the Post-Graduate Stu- 
dent Centre. 

Dr. Winkler now returns to the laboratory 
and the classroom in the Department of 
chemistry. 

H. D. Woods — Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, 1964-69 

lj(ith approximately 6,500 students and 
500 full-time members of the academic 
staff, the Faculty of Arts and Science dom- 
inates the campus. Dean Woods, like his 
colleague Max Cohen, has played a central 
role in the life of McGill University during 
his term of office. 

One of his first tasks was to preside 
over the process of re-organizing the gov- 
ernment of his conglomerate. The logical 
answer appeared to Ue in some form of 
decentralization which would be meaningful 
and efficient. The former “groups” in which 
related departments were organized were 
replaced by “divisions”, with vice-deans at 
the head of each division. The divisions 
were assigned larger responsibU4ies in the 
area of academic planning; they became, in 
a sense, “sub-faculties.” The Faculty 
CouncU was made into a kind of “steering 
committee” for the faculty, and was given 
a greater administrative role. 

Dean Woods also supported the introduc- 
tion of “major” programmes, which fall 



between the general JB.A. d^ee and the 
fHonoui^ degrw, Tlie ‘'major” programmes 
■ were devised for those students who re- 
qihred ..concentration , in certain fields of. 
V- study, but who were, to^unal, or kt the 
. most wished to pro^e^ to toe Master’s 
. .''level, it. appeared that this: conce'htration 
:i : W heces^ lor students vtoo ii^ended 
' vlto teach in the hi(to sidkmk ahd C^EPs, 
^:pr careers in industry. Once 

•..toiS' ^lpARime' started, it spread out to 
• rencona»as8.“Af.^’’ in such 'fields 

r :.as industrial relatidiB and French Canada 
‘studies. 

A more recent new development was 
the inauguration of the Board of Studies in 
the faculty, Ibis boefy, under toe chairman- 
ship of the Dean, has authority to sanction 
experimental programmes for a period of 
three years: the programme in Functional 
French is an example, as is the Experimen- 
tal Summer School taking place on the cam- 
pus now, and a self-teaching programme in 
psychology - on a pass-fail basis, to be 
run by students - which will be introduced 
next autumn. 

In the area of student orientation, the 
faculty introduced a full-scale first year 
student counselling system, under which 
each student was assigned to a member of 
the faculty. Coupled with this, a programme 
of pre-registration counselling of first-year 
students has been remarkably successful, 
with a participation of some 95 percent of 
the eligible students this past year. 

After a leave of absence for writing and 
research. Professor Woods returns to teach 
in the Department of Economies on January 
1, 1970. 



A tribute 



Dean H.D. Woods 

BY PAUL WONG 

President, Arts and Science Undergraduate 
Society 

A very few times in his admittedly brief 
university career, a student is privileged 
to come across an individual from whom he 
cannot but have a profound respect. Most 
often a student finds such admirable quali- 
ties in the person of an inspring professor. 

I have had the unusual fortune this past 
year, one most students don’t have the op- 
portunity to experience, to have encountered 
this phenomenon in an administrator. 

In the critical times this university has 
faced these past few years, the greatest 
breakdown has been on the level of human 
relationships. For although our differences 
have been substantial on most major issues, 
there has always been on my part, and I 
think the feeling has been mutual, a sense 
of respect and a trust in the rationality of 
one another. It is a relationship that is 
sorely lacking in parallel situations at other 
levels of university government among staff, 
and between staff and students, and its ab- 
sence poses perhaps the primary problem 
McGill faces, for it has been responsible for 
the sterility of many an university body. It 
seems fundamental to resolving our diffe- 
rences that we do so on a non-personalist 
basis, in respect for one another as human 
beings. Whatever agreement Dean Woods 
and I have reached this past year has been 
due to this respect, this absence of a vin- 
dictive ad hominem approach; this is per- 
haps the greatest tribute one could pay any 
man, and I pay it to Dean Woods. 

11 
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short 

story 

by DANIEL BARDHAL 
Springtime in Umpayo, Chile, lasts a 
short time. The summer heat, anywhere 
up to a hundred and twenty in the shade, 
acts on you like a sauna bath. Walking 
into town, a distance of about one mile, re- 
quires all the mental determination you can 
muster. By the time you sit down at the 
small bar in the Hotel La Provencia you’ve 
barely the strength or the desire to chat 
with your companions. 

All this describes the weather-wise hard 
ships of most if the inhabitants of Umpayo. 
That is, around late May. But not so, the 
retired professor of biochemistry. Dr. M. T. 
Laffing. Balding, short, with a nose that 
seemed to have been broken many times, 
his eyes laced with a collision of yellow 
threads, he seemed the kind of human who 
had died a long while ago Init who had, by 
sheer determination, encouraged his legs 
to walk, his heart to beat, and his brain to 
supply his conversation with a minimal 
amount of wit, intelligence, and purpose. 

Lately, he had been precupied with what 
he called the Progressive Disintegration of 
the ^nses, and though no-one really un- 
derstood what he was talking about it seem- 
ed so obviously interesting to himself that 
we all sat for hours in deep attention as he 
described his observations, and then correct- 
ed them himself. After several weeks the 
subject had become so involved that we 
secretly believed that he no longer had any 
idea what he was saying. However, it was 
the practise of our little group never to 
threaten the autonmny w complacency of 
any of our members. And so, we let it pass. 

On the mining that Laffing lost his 
tonper, smashed his glass on the waU, call-^ 
ed us all “ranking imbeciles,” (I believe 
he said of the “first class,”) and stomped 
out of the bar, the temperature had reached 
a new high of one hundred and twenty three. 

Jefferson, looking up slowly from a cross- 
word puzzle he had not completed in six 
years, looked questioningly at the rest of us 
for a full minute before returning to his 
puzzle. —This itself was an occasion of 
singular, importance but I don’t believe any- 
one mentioned it at the time. 

The point is, Laffing was never the same. 



coming 

events 



employment 



CLERK typist 

For Apcounting Department. Accurate typ- 
ing. Must have basic ability with figures. 
CaU 392-5364. 



JUNE 6 -AUGUST 5 



JUNE 6 

FILM SOCIETY SPRING SERIES: The 
Marx Brothers in “Room Service.” 8:30 
p.m.,L-132. 

QUEEN’S UNIVEiRSITY : Ontario Society 
of Occupational Ther'apists sponsors post- 
graduate course - “The Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Child and Adolescent.” Kingston 
Hall, Queens University, Kingston, Ont. 



TECHNiaAN (male) 

For Chemistry Department to operate the 
ultracentrifuge. 1-2 years university or 
equivalent in chemical technUogy. Good 
mechanical aptitude. Darkroom experience 
an asset but not essential. Call 392-5364. 



JR. TECHNiaAN 

Young man interested in a technical career 
to be trained in our histology department. 
Grade 12 Must like team work. Call 392- 



DAVID ^E - guitarist and songwriter - 
appearing until June 8 at the Back Door 
Coffee House, comer Sherbrooke and Mc- 
Tavish. 



GIRL FRIDAY 

For medical doctor involved in teaching and 
research. Dictaphone and typing. Varied 
duties. Early 20’s. Call 392-5363. 



JUNE 9 

INSTANT TIffiATRE: John Whitelaw, harp 
sichordist, plays works by Byrd, Couperin, 
and Scarlatti. 12:00, 12:40, and 1:20 p.m. 
Place Ville Marie. 

ORGANIC CHEMiSHlY COLLOQUIUM: 
“Some Aspects of Plant-Phenol Chemistry,” 
by Dr D. C. Ayres (Univ. of London, En- 
gland), 4:15 p.m.. Room 10, Maass Chem- 
istry Bldg. 

JUNE 10 

TftEATRE XV: “The General’s Tea 
Party,” by Vian. 8:30 p.m., Moyse HaU, 
through June 21. Further information, 392- 
4990. 

SUZUKI STRING WORKSHOP: Lecture, 
dononstration, andTnassed playing. Master 
teacher. Dr. S. Suzuki Pupils from the 
Westmount Schools, ages 2-15. All day ses- 
sion, 13.50. Westmount Auditorium, 435 St. 
Catherine W. Further information, 933-5731. 

JUNE 11 

CHINESE MUSICAL EVENING : SmaU en- 
sembles and recordings. 8 p.m., lounge of 
the Centre for East Asian Studies, 3483. 
Peel Street. 



JUNES 

THEATRE XV; “Everything in the Gar- 
den,” Ity Albee. 8:30 p.m., Moyse Hall, 
through 19. Further Jnformation, 392-4990. 

JULY 22. 

THEATRE XV : “Evening of One. Act Plays, 
8:30 p.m., Moyse Hall, through August 2. 
Information, 392-4990. 



PERSONNEL CLERK 
Young lady, accust(Hned to working inde- 
pendently, for a clerical position requiring 
contact with employees in all.'areas of the 
university. Typing essential, French con- 
versation an asset. Call 392-5363. 



JULY 25-27 

MARIPOSA FES'TIVAL: Toronto Island 
hosts Canadian folk singers. Guests will be 
Joni Mitchell, Ian and Sylvia, Bonnie Dob- 
son, Neil Young, John Alan Cameron, and 
Alanis Obomsawin. 



JR SECRETARY - PR 
Varied duties for a bUingual girl in our P. 
R. department. Must have excellent typing. 
Minimum 1 year experience. Call 392-5363. 



AUGUST 5 

T^TRE XV: “The Bacchae,” of Euri- 
pides. 8:30 p.m., Moyse Hall, through August 
16. Further information, 392-4990. 



CHAIRMAN’S SECRETARY - BIL. 

Career opportunity for a fluently bilingual 
secretary to be responsible to the head of a 
l^e academic department. Successful 
candidate must be discreet, well-organized 
and able to work with minimum supervision 
Call 392-5363. 



bulletin 

board 



JUNE 13 

FILM SOCIETY SPRING SERIES: “Don’t 
Look Back,” starring Bob Dylan, Joan Baez 
and Donovan. 8:30 p.m., L-132. 



STENOGRAPHERS 

Experience stenos for Chemistry depart- 
ment and Law Faculty. Dictaphone and some 
receptionist duties. Call 392-5363. 



The Reporter welcomes submissions to its 
pages for its next publishing year beginning 
in the fall. Any person from any place in 
the world may submit material of any length 
and in any genre. Articles of a substantial 
nature, dealing with its subject in depth, 
will be given priority. Poems, short stories, 
and reviews will also be considered. Ma- 
nuscripts should be typed and the contribut- 
or should enclose a stamped, self-address- 
ed envelope. 



JUNE 14 

DEMONSTRA'nON OF CfflDTOSE INK 
PAINTING: Mr. Lee (China Pagoda, Mont- 
real) is the guest of the Summer School of 
Chinese. 10 a.m., lounge of the Centre for 
East Asian Studies, 3483 Peel St. 



DICTA 'TYPIST/REC TYPIST/ 

CLERK TYPIST 

Several openings for accurate typists in 
departments such as accounting, press, 
psycholc^, medicine, etc. Must like team 
work. Bilingualism an asset but not essen- 
tial. Call 392-5364. 



JUNE 18 

CHINESE ACROBATICS: A film presented 
by the Summer School of Chinese, 8 p.m., 
L-26. 

BIOCHEIMISTRY SEIMINAR; “Association, 
Dissociation Phenomena of Catalase.” 4 
p.m.. Palmer Howard Theatre. 



TYPIST 



Typist, with wide experience, seeks work 
at home, theses, term papers, manuscripts, 
etc. Work called for and delivered, if desir- 
ed. Call 767-7419, Mrs. Goldsworthy. 

TYPIST 

Typist at home in English, French, Spa- 
nish. Typing at home in English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German and Danish. Mrs. 
A. Madsen 737-2135. 



EDITOR: HARRY E. THOMAS 
ASSISTANT EDITOR: STUART GILMAN 
SCIENCE EDITOR; 'TOM PASKAL 
PRODUCTION: HELEN MURPHY 
PHOTOGRAPHY: CHRIS PAYNE 
(UNLESS OTHERWISE CREDITED) 



The Board of Governors of McGill Uni- 
versity and the Board of Management of The 
Montreal Children’s Hospital announce the 
appointment of Dr. Mary Ellen Avery as 
I^ofessw and Chairman of the Department 
of Pediatrics, Faculty of Medicine, McGill 
University, and Physician-in-Chief of The 
Montreal Children’s Hospital. 



JUNE20 

FILM SOCIETY SPRING SERIES: “BatU« 
of Algiers,” directed by Pontecorvo. 8:30 
p.m., L-132. 



Published weekly 
by the Information 
Office of McGill Uni- 
versity, 805 Sher- 
brooke Strwt West, 
Montreal 110, Que- 
bec, and distributed 
free of charge to fac- 
ulty, students, staff 
and frieiids of the 
University. 
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DEAN’S SECRETARY 
Senior position available for a secretary 
with previous office administration experi- 
ence. Successful candidate must have ex- 
cellent secretarial skills, be able to work 
independently, and organize the work load. 
A person with initiative, judgment and abi- 
lity to make decisions is required. French 
convmation an asset. 



JUNE21 

POP MUSIC FESTIVAL, TORONTO: 
Among those scheduled to appear are the 
Blood, Sweat and Tears, Steppenwolf, Tiny 
Tim, Jose Feliciano, Slim Harp, and 
Chuck Berry. Varsity Stadium, Toronto, 

JUNE 24 

THEATRE XV: “The Homecoming,” by 
Pinter. 8:30 p.m., Moyse Hall, through July 
5. Further information, 392-4990. 

JULY 9 

FRANCOISE PETIT, PIANIST: Concert 
presented by the Ecole Frangais d’Ete. 
Works by Debussy, Roussel, Satie, Koech- 
lin, Jolivet, Charpentier, Messiaen. 8:30 
p.m., Redpath Hall. 



At the Allen Memorial Institute, Profes 
sor G. P. Rainolds declared yesterday 
“I have had enough of democratization.’ 
Visiting hours are from 2-4 p.m. , 
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The Communications Committee meets next 
at 2:30 Friday, June 13. 



The new dean for the Faculty of Manage- 
ment will be announced next week. 



INFORMA-nON OFFICE: 

Albert A. Tunis, Director; H. E. Thomas, 
Suzanne Cote, Margot Clark, Gordon Thom- 
son (Macdonald. College), Robert Reid, Ei- 
nar Vinje, and Chris Payne. 



Call 392-5363 or write to Personnel Depart- 
ment McGill University, 805 Sherbrooke 
Street W. 



Professor C. G, Gifford, BA ‘39, will be- 
come director of the University of Manitoba 
School of Social Work effective July 1, 1969. 



MOTHER’S HELP 

Mother’s help to start as soon as possible 
for Laurentian cottage. Weekends off if de- 
sired. $20/week. CR 7-7295. 



The Gray Hearings reconvene at 10 a.m 
Monday, July 2. 





